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even from severe burns, is im- 
mediately lessened. Hydrosal 
is entirely free from poisons, 
and will not stain skin or cloth- 
ing. You may freely teach 
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When a young, unknown girl took off from Exgland for Australia in a second-hand, single- 
engine plane, people scoffed. Today, Amy Johnson is applauded by the world as the first 
woman to fly alone over a course three times longer than the transatlantic air lane. On the 
frst lap of her journey, she beat a man’s recorl to India; on the last half she braved rain- 
itorms, jungles, seas, monsoons. She was her own pilot, mechanic and navigator—prepared by 
'essons snatched before and after her work as a secretary in a law office and paid for out of a 
slender salary until she had gained the first ground engineer’s license ever given to a woman 


in England. Her pluck is fortified by skill 
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Carrie Chapman Catt 


IF NOT PROHIBITION, WHAT? 


The Second Article in a Series on Both Sides of the Most Controversial 
Question Before the American Public. Later Articles Will 
Argue for and Against Government Control 


T the moment when the ofh- 
cial legality of the Eighteenth 
Amendment was being an- 
nounced, on the one hand, 
certain official heads of the 

organized and united distillers, brewers, 
consumers and supporters of the liquor 
trafic announced, on the other, that 
violation would begin at once and con- 
tinue with such unabated flagrancy and 
scandal that soon the public would rise 
in protest and demand the repeal of the 
law. It, therefore, happened that on the 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


day following the establishment of the 
Amendment a fresh battle began with 
the same wets on one side, the same drys 
on the other, who had long been engaged 
in contest—the wets aiming at repeal, 
the drys at support of the Amendment. 

It is curious that this organized threat 
of insurrection has been so far forgotten 
and overlooked that throughout the past 
eleven years every successful violation 
of the Amendment has been charged to 
the frailties of the law rather than to 
the sharp practice of organized lawless- 
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ness. In truth, the new battle has been 
far easier for the wets and harder for 
the drys than the preceding one. An 
army of officers and workmen, now un- 
employed by the close of distilleries, 
breweries, and saloons, together with a 
considerable host of criminals, drunk- 
ards, prostitutes, drug addicts, and politi- 
cal henchmen, trained by the worst 
variety of the saloon, composed a ready 
force from which could be drawn any 
type of servitor required in the business 
of organized law nullification. 








The enforcement of the law did not 
lie with the drys, but with the Govern- 
ment. An immense staff of enforcing 
officers was necessary. These were 
often supplied by party patronage, and 
were frequently designed to violate 
rather than to uphold the law. Many 
men had little sympathy with the law 
itself, many were incompetent, others 
were weak and bribable, and others were 
in secret connivance with the law rebels. 

Thus, for eleven years, the United 
States has muddled along under prohi- 
bition. To repeal the amendment now 
would be a cowardly and ignoble sur- 
render to a minority who, at the begin- 
ning, announced their intention of com- 
pelling such an act. 


¥ Facing the Issue 
THER facts have also been over- 


looked. In the times of primitive 
men the discovery of a fermented 
beverage filled a man with hilarious joy 
and led to the increased manufacture 
and use of drink. A tribe was never 
so happy as when it was drunk. After 
some millions of years there were groups 
or nations who experienced a faint dawn 
of intelligence and observed that drunk- 
enness brought crime, murder, war, and 
other catastrophes, and they made a 
feeble effort to restrain drink. At this 
moment, all so-called civilized peoples 
are in this stage. No country is trusting 
itself to free and uncontrolled drink. 
Each is making some kind of effort by 
custom or law to restrict the manufac- 
ture and the use of alcoholic drink. 
Prohibition did not originate in this 
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Voluntary abstinence. This quaint pic- 
ture illustrates “Happiness and Thrift 
under the Pledge” 


country. Marco Polo recorded one 
Chinese state which had a law much like 
the Eighteenth Amendment, but no one 
knows if this was the earliest example, 
or how long it lasted. The law longest 
in operation and most successful appears 
to be the total abstinence custom of the 
largest group of Asiatic Mohammedans. 
All the world around, laws and customs 
are now in existence, each aiming to re- 
strain drunkenness. No two laws are 
alike and no law is well enforced or 
popular. No law which limits drink is 
liked by those who enjoy unlimited 
drink. Each law. is praised by its friends 
and condemned by its foes. There is 
one common attitude of a portion of the 
citizens of every country toward its 
liquor law, and that is an earnest desire 
to get rid of it. 

Dealing with liquor control began in 
this country as soon as the first white 
man stepped on American soil. As the 
journeys by sail boats were long, the 
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passengers had religious services and 
prayer meetings twice every day, and | 
suspect many plans were made before 
Plymouth Rock was sighted. 


Early Soul Cleanings 


HE first attempt was to clean up 
the habits of the church itself. 


Reformers began with the minis- 
ters. I’ve heard my grandfather say that 
when he was a boy there were only 
three uses for money among the common 
people, and one was for puichasing 
whisky which was passed to the minis- 
ter when he called. The Quakers began 
zealously by forbidding the passing 
around of drink at a funeral more than 
once. 

‘These agitations and 
cleanings eventually led to the mak- 
ing of laws, the first appeari:-g in 
1642, punishing drunkenness by a fine 
of one hundred pounds of tobacco. The 
law was violated in a troublesome way, 
the drinkers making comfortable speak- 
easies in haystacks with bootleggers in 
the distance. This happened in Mary- 
land, which has been uneasy in its mind 
on the drink question ever since. 

Were there an enterprising searcher 
for facts to tell us how many liquor 
laws have been passed in_ colonies, 
states and nation, since that first one, it 
would greatly add to our useful knowl- 
edge.. Glancing over the long record I 
should say the number would be over a 
thousand. Certainly new laws were 
passed and old laws rescinded in most 
years. 

The general agitation began to shape 


general soul 
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An old print entitled “Victims of the Bottle,” made about the time that the general agitation in the United States 
against liquor began to shape itself into prohibition legislation 
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itself into the form of prohibition leg- 
islation about 1840 and became a defi- 
nite trend in 1852 with the establish- 
ment of the first “Maine law.” The 
changeability of the American mind on 
this question might be illus- 
trated by the history of 
many states. One will do. 
Rhode Island, now a vig- 
orous leader in the move- 
ment to repeal the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment and one 
of the two states that did 
not ratify that Amend- 
ment, is an excellent ex- 
ample. 


A Long Story 
¥ 1647 the Colony 


prohibited drunkenness 

and also the sale of 
liquor to Indians. It was 
somewhat discouraged with 
the difficulties of enforce- 
ment. 

In 1851 a Democratic 
Legislature established a 
prohibition law. 

In 1853 the State Court 
pronounced the law uncon- 
stitutional. 

In 1855 a new prohibi- 
tion law was passed by the 
Legislature. 

In 1863 a Republican 
Legislature repealed the 
law. 

In 1874 the Legislature 
prohibited the sale of in- 
toxicating beverages and 
passed a constabulary act 
for its enforcement. 

In 1875 the prohibitory 
law and the constabulary 
were repealed. 

In 1886 the Legislature 
voted to submit a_ state prohibition 
amendment to a popular vote (men 
only) and by a three-fifths majority it 
was carried. 

In 1889 the amendment was rescinded 
at the polls. 

A high license was adopted, that 
plan then sweeping the country. 

Thus Rhode Island passed from law 
to law through 242 years, rarely re- 
maining under any law long enough to 
give it a fair test. Now “Little 
Rhody” wants to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment. At no time has she done 
other than signally fail in her early de- 
termination to restrain drunkenness. 
She offers no hint as to what experiment 
she will try next. Like her neighbors, 
she merely changes her mind or flound- 
ers about like the proverbial “chicken 
with its head cut off.” 

Like Miss Tarbell, whose article 
under this same title appeared in the 
June issue, most people find the pres- 
ent situation a predicament and “‘see no 
straight way out of it.” She hesitates 


to meet the question, “If not prohibi- 
tion, what?” Most political parties 


dodge that question and most candidates 
for Congress evade it. Yet I want to 
say with all the force I can muster that 
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of a saloon 


it is the only question outstanding in 
the situation at this moment and that 
to avoid it is a cowardice unworthy of 
a self-respecting country. A practical, 





Here they come! The beginning of the 

Hillsboro Crusade of 1873, a dramatic 

movement against the saloon and ts 
evils. 


Underwood & Underw 
A picture of something the Eighteenth Amendment has made a 
thing of the past—the child with the beer pail at the side door 
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logical people will insist upon that ques- 
tion being completely answered before 
the Eighteenth Amendment is dropped 
out of the Constitution. Every con- 
ceivable law and regulation have already 
been tried in this or other 
countries and all have been 
pronounced failures by a 
large number of citizens of 
each country. Why should 
this country discard a law 
deliberately violated and 
persistently belittled in or- 
der to pick up another 
law in another country no 
better respected or enforced 
than is our prohibition? 
Why not give our own law 
one honest chance of en- 
forcement and trial? 

Miss Tarbell would like 
to return to local option. 
Local option never has 
been a peaceful, satisfac- 
tory condition. That, like 
every other liquor law, has 
been under continual 
change. After a genera- 
tion of experiment a coun- 
ty may have become recon- 
ciled to loeal prohibition. 
It must be remembered 
that there is not and never 
has been any form of liquor 
regulation satisfactory to 
drinking people and _ per- 
haps there never will be. 


High License 


ISS TARBELL 
M would also like to 

return to 1918 
when she thinks all was 
peaceful. Perhaps one of 
the great difficulties people 
now have of adjusting 
themselves to the present situation is 
that so many of them did not notice 
previous conditions as they passed 
through them. In 1918 high license 
was at its most glorious peak. <A 
high-power competition in selling was 
in fullest swing which planted new 
saloons in every available spot. Re- 
spectable saloons there were, but there 
were more with their back rooms, upper 
rooms and cellar rooms. Here addicts, 
prostitutes, gamblers, and the lowest 
type of politician joined in a common 
headquarters, and the wicked shame- 
lessness of these lower types was the 
real cause of the last bound taken by 
the nation into constitutional prohibi- 
tion. 

The commonsense procedure is to find 
the substitute, adopt it, slip the substi- 
tute into the vacancy and then repeal 
the Amendment. This would save 
some nerve racks and worries to the 
millions of Americans who tremble now 
at the uncertainty before them. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 
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Dr. Mead and her husband lived in this watery village while she studied the child life and he studied the religion of the 


Manu people. 


Their sojourn there was also their honeymoon 


c< Y . 9,9 nee 
Going Native” for Science 
Dr. Margaret Mead, Ethnologist, Tells How She Lived in a Grass Hut in 


the Admiralty Islands and Became a Princess in Samoa to 
Study the Life of Her Primitive Neighbors 


R. MARGARET MEAD: 
a title as assistant curator of 
ethnology of the vast Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural 
History; a reputation as a 
research worker; a steady, 
businesslike voice over the telephone; 
and, finally, a name sonorously rolled 
beneath the tongue of a uniformed an- 
nouncer. Would you be prepared for 
a small, boyishly built young person of 
twenty-seven years, with short hair 
about her ears, a wide candid smile be- 
neath tortoise-rimmed spectacles and a 
hospitably outstretched hand? 

Neither was I. I barely missed in- 
quiring as she came to greet me, “Dr. 
Mead’s secretary?” Yet in retrospect 
it seems very logical that this appoint- 
ment, for all the imposing preconcep- 
tions I had formed, should turn out an 
ordinary human contact, informal and 
friendly. At the same time those im- 
posing preconceptions were in order, 
with foudations in fact. The aspect 
of Dr. Mead as a scientist of insight 
and wisdom and that of her as a genial 


painstaking 
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Studio 


Dr. Margaret Mead 


Benmosche 





young person are equally essential to the 
true picture of herself, and to the ade- 
quate understanding of what she _ has 
done. 

In the half decade Dr. Mead has 
been out of college, she has made a name 
for her travels, not over the comfort- 
able, well-trodden paths travelers usu- 
ally pursue, but to remote spots of the 
world seldom visited by foreigners ex- 
cept when business takes them there— 
and for a particularly intrepid spirit. 
The flavor of her spirit is indicated by 
the nonchalance with which she laughed 
off the suggestion that courage was 
needed for launching out on one’s own 
into the life of isolated and outlandish 
villages. The nature of her business is 
the way of living and thinking of prim- 
itive folk. She travels not to 
sights and observe peoples casually, but 
to become part and parcel, for a while, 
of a certain slice of culture and to an- 
alyze and evaluate those who make it 
up. The attitude presupposes equipment 
and. point of view that are highly scien- 
tific, but not strictly so; for the per- 
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sonal equation enters into these studies 
with emphasis. To solve it one needs 
to be as pleasing as intelligent, as sym- 
pathetic as analytical, as confidence- 
winning as statistical. In doing the par- 
ticular jobs to which Dr. Mead has ap- 
plied herself—the intimate study of 
primitive childhood and adolescence— 
youth is an additional asset. 


N her retired office under the eaves 

of the American Museum’s formid- 

able pile we sat down to talk over 
her venturing. Lest any one should 
think, however, that the Museum be- 
hind-scenes is as formidable as it ap- 
pears from without, be it said that tea 
came first, a daily feature in the roomy 
quarters of the assistant curator of 
ethnology. When the dishes were 
cleared away, the talk turn- 
ed to Dr. Mead’s experiences 
and findings in the South 
Seas. They are very real to 
her. She handles the details 
of the life she encountered 
with the,masterful touch of 
thorough familiarity, and 
her talk summoned up 
strange scenes in that grim 
looking Museum room, 
without trace of the life 
under discussion save the 
carved cocoanut-shell “kava 
cup” into which Dr. Mead 
flicked her cigarette. 

If not born to anthro- 
pology, the broad science of 
man, of which ethnology, 
the study of races, is an in- 
tegral part, Dr. Mead was 
at least reared to it—her 
father being a professor in 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, her mother a special 
writer on anthropological 
topics. It was in the air 
about her long before she 
came to Barnard to special- “et 
ize in psychology and _ pro- 
ceeded to Columbia Univer- 
sity for an anthropological 
doctorate. Then, as if the 
tie were not strong enough 
already, she married into it. 
It was in company with her 
anthropologist husband that 
the expedition from which 
she recently returned was 
made. ‘True, she undertook 
it distinctly on her own, 
under the aegis of the Social 
Science Research Council and on the 
maintenance of one of its fellowships; 
but their partnership, whereby he was 
to study the religion of the group they 
selected, she the child-life, is an instance 
of an ideal combination of career and 
marriage. 

Their sojourn in the little studied 
Admiralty Islands off the northern edge 
of New Guinea was in the nature of a 
honeymoon; and they went about life 


A Samoan girl. 





there much as a newly married native 
couple might have done, except for the 
prudent stock of canned goods in their 
larder. First came the building of their 
nest. Their lot was cast with the 
Manus, a hardy tribe of fishermen and 
traders, who longer ago than anyone 
knows about selected the scant reefs and 
minute peaks of submerged volcanoes 
half a mile off Great Admiralty Island 
as the site for their villages of grass 
huts on stilts. It took two months of 
negotiations, according to Dr. Mead, to 
get together enough thatch to add te the 
village, for their accommodation, a 


shack with two rooms, a veranda and 
a place to cook. ‘This trader would 
bring so many pieces, for which he re- 
quired so many sticks of tobacco— 
Louisiana twist; that one would bring 
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Courtesy of the American Muscum of Natural Histor, 
Dr. Mead lived the life of a Samoan girl for 
nine months, temporarily adopted into the family of a chief 


some more, in return for which his cus- 
tomer undertook to pay off a shilling he 
owed to somebody else; then the builder 
in charge of the job sent off to a distant 
village to see if he couldn’t get enough 
pieces from there to finish the roof. 


in they moved. By this time they 
had picked up the language—no 
easy matter where dictionaries are un- 


Pin they the abode was done and 


g 


known and interpreters few—and were 
ready to become one with the people. 
The village was delighted. In their 
dealings with white men through their 
multifarious trading enterprises along 
the coast, they were accustomed to little 
but disdain. Now, here were white 
people seeking them out, come into their 
village to live among them. No “at 
home” notice was necessary. As soon 
as they arrived, the watery streets of 
this South Sea Venice were alive with 
canoes; visitors were on the way. So 
popular were the newcomers that, alone 
in this strange community, they never 
lacked for company. Rather the con- 
trary. Callers would come by the dozen 
and gossip by the hour; and if she left 
her own room after bedtime, said Dr. 
Mead, she was likely to trip over the 
form of a child who had de- 
cided to stay the night. 

“All you could do was to 
cover them up and go on,” 
she commented. 

In exchange for their pa- 
tient endurance of this em- 
barrassment of attention the 
outsiders had the opportunity 
of mentally dissecting the 
village. Dr. Mead’s imme- 
diate working material were 
a gang of village youngsters 
she hired as servants, a cook 
of thirteen years, a butler of 
fourteen, and so on. There 
was a child, or a “monkey,” 
to manage each major house- 
hold task, and each ‘“mon- 
key” had others under him; 
so that the cook, for in- 
stance, set a tender to each 
pot on the fire and each ten- 
der in his turn had a sub- 
altern to blow at the twigs 
beneath it. 


HE domestic machine 
was complicated enough 
before Dr. Mead 
started experimenting on it; 
then she made it more com- 
plicated by teaching the 
“monkeys” things. Drawing 
engrossed them particularly. 
If dinner hours came and 
went with nothing seen or 
smelt of food, the mistress of 
the house had nothing to ex- 
pect from a visit to the cook- 
ing quarters but the sight of 
the head chef and his assis- 
tants, the butler and his staff, stretched 
on the floor on their stomachs, making 
pictures. 

The Manus Dr. Mead found quar- 
relsome, contentious, with little gaiety 
and practically no sense of humor. 
Their children, swimmers from the 
toddling age, are turned loose in the 
watery streets and allowed pretty much 
to look after themselves, an undisci- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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WINDING UP IN WASHINGTON 


O pening Salvos on the Naval Pact by the Admiralty. A Stormy Close for 


the Tariff. 


The Usual Crop of Campaign Year Bills and 


an Unusual Chance for a Woman Cabinet Member 


June 16, 1930. 

RAMATI- 

CALLY, _ trag- 

ically, like actors 

of the old 

school stolidly 
reciting traditional lines in a 
new and confusing modern 
theatre, the gray old ad- 
mirals in the twilight of 
their days and their power 
moved across the stage be- 
fore the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in the 
hearings on the London 
Naval Treaty. 

Called from their offices, 
where all day they move toy 
ships across intricate maps 
in the manoeuvers of naval 
warfare, they appeared one 
after another to defend 
with their last breath the 
cruisers and battleships 
which the London treaty 
limits. Their titular head, 
Secretary of the Navy 
Adams, and Admiral Wil- 
liam V. Pratt, commander- 
in-chief of the fleet, defended 
the treaty as a matter of in- 
ternational policy and a 
guarantee of parity with the 
British fleet. But twenty- 
one of the Navy’s ranking 
officials, with the sword of 
the Administration disap- 
proval hanging over their 
heads, opposed it. Theirs 
not to reason on matters of 
international policy and lim- 
itation of naval budgets; 
theirs only to talk of national defense in 
the only language they know—the lan- 
guage of gun power and cruising radius 
and naval bases. One woman attending 
the hearings called them “poor old dar- 
lings,” treaty enthusiasts sniffed ‘‘moss- 
backs.” But to a good many of those 
who crowded the committee room day 
after day, they were rather grand old 
relics of the passing tradition that a 
nation’s navy is its glory, and they 
fought sincerely and courageously 
against ideas which menace the tradi- 
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tions that they have so long held dear. 

There was of course that devastating 
tilt, damaging to the reputation of the 
Navy, between Senator Reed, member 
of the American delegation at London, 
and Rear Admiral J. V. Chase, Com- 
mander-in-chief designate of the Amer- 
ican fleet, in which it developed that the 


Admiral had never commanded an 
eight-inch-gun cruiser and was very 


vague on such technical details as the 
thickness of armor plate on fighting ves- 
sels. (“If I’m in the Navy in another 
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Past and Present,” 
Company 


war, I hope I don’t get on 
his ship,”’ commented a spec- 
tator.) But most of the 
admirals, active and retired, 
had the salt of the sea in 


their whiskers and they 
knew their guns and their 
ships. 


There was Rear Admiral 
Hilary P. Jones, retired, 
who for years has gone up 
and down the land calling 
for more and better ships, 
who had been one of the ex- 
perts at the London confer- 


ence, and who _ shook his 
white head dismally as he 
said, concerning Admiral 
Pratt’s approval of the 


“I do not un- 
derstand it. I just cannot 
take it in.” There was Ad- 
miral Mark Bristol, chair- 
man of the Navy General 
Board, who told the com- 
mittee that the recommenda- 
tions of the Board, repre- 
senting “the best thought in 
the Navy,” had been brushed 
aside at London, and one 
saw how the dignity of the 
Navy was affronted. <Ad- 
miral Bristol had fought a 
war in the Pacific so many 
times in his imagination that 
one could almost hear the 
roar of Japanese and Amer- 
ican cruisers firing broad- 
sides as he described the in- 
sufficiency of eight-inch guns 
on such an occasion. Only 
now does one realize what a 
truly painful time must have been had 
by all as the Navy experts and the 
statesmen struggled over the prelimi- 
naries of the conference, one group 
working always on the assumption that 
the United States is going to fight Great 
Britain or Japan or both, the other 
working along the broad lines of gen- 
eral policy with the Kellogg-Briand pact 
as a firm foundation. 

Once again the old issue of whethe: 
public agreements publicly arrived at 
are “compatible with the public inter- 
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est’ arose to set the State Department 
and the Senate at loggerheads. Senator 
Hiram Johnson, back in his old role of 
irreconcilable, wanted ail the prelim- 
inary correspondence with other nations 
from the State Denartment files. Secre- 
tary of State Stimson, by direction of 
the President, refused certain docu- 
ments with the very logical explanation 
that it would be a breach of confidence 
to hand over to the Senate the confi- 
dential communications from other gov- 
ernments detailing their domestic trou- 
bles and international complications. 
He was probably aware of the mys- 
terious pipelines by which the reporters 
always get hold of such things. That 
was all right, understandable enough. 
But Secretary Stimson delivered himself 
into the hands of the enemy when he 
quoted a section of a message of George 
Washington on the Jay Treaty as the 
leading precedent for his refusal. For 
Senator Johnson had read more of the 
message than had Secretary Stimson. 


A Precedent Blows Up 


ITH considerable gusto he 

pointed out that an unquoted 

section of the message, imme- 
diately following the quoted paragraph 
in which access to papers bearing on the 
Jay Treaty was refused the House, de- 
clared that ‘‘in fact, all the papers affect- 
ing the negotiations with Great Britain 
were laid before the Senate when the 
treaty itself was communicated for their 
consideration and advice.’ One more 
warning that high government officials 
should personally and carefully prepare 
their communications to senators. Un- 
derlings are likely to rely too much on 
precedents from Moore’s International 
Law Digest. And sometimes they blow 
up on you. 

President Hoover’s firm stand for an 
extra session to act on the treaty if it 
is not disposed of before adjournment 
of the regular session has done more 
than anything in the last six months to 
restore his reputation as a courageous 
political leader. It does take courage 
to hold ninety-six senators, frazzled by 
the heat, the long tariff wrangle, and 
worries over the pending campaign, at 
Washington. This first wielding of the 
big stick caused a gasp. Senators 
Moses and Watson hustled up to the 
White House to protest and politely 
suggested an extra session in the fall— 
and found the President with his jaw 
set and a determination that, if the 
treaty is delayed, the Senate must take 
the responsibility before the country. 

Of course, it is perfectly possible for 
that body to vote on the first day of the 
extra session to delay consideration of 
the treaty, and to declare a recess for 
several months. It is going to be very, 
very difficult to keep a quorum in the 
Senate chamber, against the pull of the 
state campaign politics and the push of 


the hot weather. The smaller the at- 
tendance, the easier it will be to pass 
a motion to delay consideration. 


Delay for Defeat 
EHIND this movement for delay, 


featured by such incidents as ar- 

guments deliberately ‘“‘staged” be- 
tween Senators Johnson and Moses, op- 
ponents of the treaty, which consumed 
almost an entire Foreign Affairs commit- 
tee meeting on the treaty, is a most in- 
teresting political situation. There is 
overwhelming Senate support for the 
treaty at the present moment. But there 
is also a state of hostility between the 
President and the Senate, a whole series 
of personal animosities for this or that, 
which the minority opponents of the 
treaty believe can be utilized against it 
if they have the summer in which to 
work. Mr. Hoover believes that poli- 
tics should ‘‘stop at the water’s edge,” 
that the treaty should be decided on a 
non-partisan basis, and should certainly 
not be made a football in the congres- 
sional campaign. But Senators Johnson, 
Hale and Moses, leaders of the defeatist 
group, are quite ready to take advantage 
of the political disaffection for Hoover 
to get votes against the treaty. 

That the tariff bill, which has grown 
almost old enough to walk and talk 
during its turbulent fifteen months of 
life, passed the Senate by a margin of 
only two votes is one of the most sur- 
prising facts in the month’s chronicle. 
It is and it isn’t limited revision, it does 
and it does not help the farmer, shouted 
the opposing sides in closing arguments 
in the House and Senate. But it gives 
the President the kind of flexible tariff 
provision he wanted, the only change 
from the present system being that the 
Tariff Commission recommends specific 
rates of change within a 50 per cent 
increase or decrease limit, instead of 
leaving exact changes to the President. 

Perhaps no President since Woodrow 
Wilson has faced as weighty a decision 
as that which confronted Herbert 
Hoover in passing on the tariff bill. In 
signing, he sets the cast not only of far- 
reaching economic and _ social forces, 
both in the United States and abroad, 
but he may well have determined his 
own political future; and probably not 
even such a far-seeing man as Mr. 
Hoover can tell what the consequences 
will be. The Democrats hoped he 
would sign it, giving them a major cam- 
paign issue for next fall. One prom- 
inent Democrat declared confidentially 
that if the President vetoed the bill, he 
would ruin the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Hoover’s friends, his associates, 
his press spokesmen have time and again 
voiced his profound concern and dis- 
quiet, his disapproval of the measure 
which so rapidly got out of control of 
the moderate revisionist group, his 
regret that Congress under the domina- 
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tion of the Old Guard and with the aid 
ot the proponents for local industries 
disregarded his “limited revision” speci- 
fication. But, his friends say, he signed 
it because he feels that business and in- 
dustry want an end to tariff wrangling, 
because he is confident that under the 
flexible tariff provision he can speedily 
adjust inequities in the bill. It is said 
that the tariff and prohibition will be 
the two great issues of the coming cam- 
paign which is to decide whether the 
House will go Democratic, an overturn 
which would test indeed the caliber of 
Hoover the engineer, Hoover the poli- 
tician. Only in the elections, perhaps, 
shall we find out whether the great cor- 
porate interests that have vast stakes in 
the tariff are powerful enough to coun- 
teract the undoubted volume of public 
disapproval of the tariff bill. 

Just to show that it can work expe- 
ditiously when no large “issue” is in- 
volved, the Senate smoothly and amiably 
approved the House bill transferring 
prohibition enforcement to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, passed four of the five 
Administration prison bills, and voted 
for the two new Federal penitentiaries 
asked for by President Hoover. It acted 
more creakingly on the bill to apply im- 
migration quota restrictions to Mexico, 
as the Mexican Government protested 
that this action, singling out Mexico of 
all the countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere for immigration restriction, 
would be a blow to the amicable rela- 
tions so ably developed during the am- 
bassadorship of Mr. Morrow. But 
House sentiment also is in favor of the 
bill, demanded by organized labor as a 
protection against cheap Mexican labor. 


Campaign Year Bills 


OU can tell a campaign year with 
your eyes shut by the noisome 
aroma arising as Congress rakes 
over various refuse heaps. Campaign 
year gives any able senator a chance to 
get an official investigation of his “pet 
peeve.” Senator Kenneth McKellar 
(D) of Tennessee, wanted a sweeping 
investigation of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and got it on a silver platter 
—five senators to investigate alleged 
wasteful management of the Govern- 
ment-owned merchant marine. At the 
same time, a non-political investigation 
of the same subject will be made by a 
committee of outstanding men appointed 
by President Hoover to study the polli- 
cies of the Shipping Board. The Sen- 
ate voted for Senator McKellar’s inves- 
tigation with the air of one saying 
“pleased to oblige—perhaps you can do 
the same for me soon.”’ Senator Carter 
Glass is going to get his investigation of 
the Federal Reserve Board against 
which he has fulminated in the Senate 
for many a year. 
And by the raids of Mitchell Palmer 
(Continued on page 25) 
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(urrent Events 


HE Balkans again come to the 

foreground of world affairs, 

this time with a prodigal son 

returning home to be received 

in Biblical fashion. In Wash- 
ington, now that the tariff is settled, the 
Administration and the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee are sparring over the 
Naval Pact; in Europe, France and 
Italy are having wordy battles and in 
Japan the admiralty has been told quite 
firmly how to behave. The Simon 
Commission has finally made its report 
on India and time only can tell whether 
it will turn out to be an antidote for 
the turmoil or only an anticlimax. 


Carol's Return 


NOTHER opera bouffe situation 
has been staged in the Balkans, 
too depressing for even Will 

Rogers to laugh at. King Carol is back 
on the throne in Roumania. 

In January, 1926, King Ferdinand’s 
eldest son renounced his right to the 
throne and went into exile along with a 
beautiful woman from Bucharest. After 
the death of Ferdinand, Carol’s five- 
year-old son Michael was crowned the 
King of Roumania in truly mediaeval 
style, with a Regency Council acting for 
him. The behavior of those closely sur- 
rounding the throne was likewise me- 
diaeval, and intrigue within intrigue has 
stirred that section of Europe for the 
past five years. 

Now Carol has returned to Buch- 
arest, dramatically by airplane, been 
favorably received by those in control 
of the situation, and made King Carol 
II. By act of Parliament, called in spe- 
cial session on a Sunday, his abdication 
and along with it his divorce from 
Helen, have been declared null and void. 
There was only one opposing vote—that 
of Vintila Bratianu, brother of the for- 
mer powerful Prime Minister, lon 
Bratianu, who had been instrumental in 
bringing about Carol’s abdication. 

The Dowager Queen Marie, who was 
conveniently in Bavaria at the time of 
Carol’s return, immediately went to 
Bucharest and took her prodigal son in 
her arms. She attempted to mediate be- 
tween him and Helen, but so far Helen 
has not consented to forgive and forget. 

During all this mélée, one good thing 
has emerged—the rise to power of such 
men as Premier Maniu and Professor 
Jorga, whose leadership may serve the 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


interests of the great mass of people, 
who are peasants. 


An Epoch-making Report 


HE Simon Commission on India 
has at last presented the first half 
of its report. This is the Commis- 
sion, headed by Sir John Simon, which 
unfortunately included no Indian in its 





The President hopes for a good catch 


membership. It is reporting on the pos- 
sibilities of further self-government in 
India. Recommendations are left for a 
second section, to be issued soon; the 
first part deals largely with the his- 
torical background of the situation. 
“The progressive realization of respon- 
sible government in British India as an 
integral part of the British Empire is 
the fixed object, to the attainment of 
which, in cooperation with the Indian 
people, British policy stands pledged,” 
says the report. But there is no intima- 
tion that self-government is to be looked 
for in the immediate future. The Com- 
mission believes that this can only be 
achieved by successive stages and that 
each advance can be determined only by 
Parliament, on which rests the responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the Indian 
people. 

This first section reviews at length 
the operation of the government set up 
after the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
which made a similar study of conditions 
in India in 1919, after which more lati- 
tude was given the Indian people in the 
administration of their affairs. It dis- 
cusses public opinion as expressed in the 
Indian Nationalist movement; calls at- 
tention to the fact that in India seventy- 
two out of every hundred people are 
agricultural, and maintains that any 
quickening of general political judgment 


or widening of rural horizons beyond 
traditional interests in such a popula- 
tion, is bound to come about slowly. 

The religious antagonisms, it argues, 
are caused by the struggle for political 
power, with ambitions aroused in both 
Mohammedan and Hindu religious com- 
munities, and the resultant conflicts com- 
plicate the whole question. The Com- 
mission is not optimistic that the evils 
of the caste system will readily change, 
but it comments most favorably on the 
progress made by the women in the past 
ten years, especially the gathering force 
of the movement against child marriage. 

“The most formidable of the evils 
from which India is suffering,” the re- 
port concludes, “have their roots in so- 
cial and economic customs of long stand- 
ing which can only be remedied by the 
action of the Indian people themselves.” 

Naturally, the Indian press does not 
take kindly to the report, but dismisses 
it in general as having little bearing on 
the present situation in India, which still 
continues to be chaotic. And in Eng- 
land, the Liberal and Conservative par- 
ties are both happy to leave Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his Labor Party in power 
to work out the solution of the Indian 
problem. As a measure of England’s 
interest in the report, it might be added 
that the first edition of some 17,000 was 
sold out almost instantly. 


France Acts for Peace 
P ee French Chamber of Deputies 


has voted 561 to 13 for adherence 

to the General Act for the settle- 
ment of disputes by peaceful means as 
approved by the League of Nations. The 
formality of the vote of the Senate is 
still necessary to complete French action, 
but it is a foregone conclusion that this 
will follow soon. Belgium, Denmark, 
and Norway are the only other powers 
to take similar action, and Sweden has 
accepted all but one of the chapters of 
the pact. 

The General Act is the result of the 
study and work of the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security of the League 
of Nations to fill in the gaps in the 
Covenant and to draft a model which 
all might follow and thereby avoid the 
development of alternative procedure. 
It was adopted by the League of Na- 
tions Assembly in 1928. 

Thirty countries have 
optional clause of the 
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Court of Arbitration, commonly known 
as the World Court, which makes com- 
pulsory the arbitration of disputes of a 
legal character. The General Act goes 
farther in that it provides means for 
settling all types of disputes. 


The Reparations Loan 


HE greatest loan ever attempted 

in the financial history of the 

world was floated in June under 
the Young plan for the settlement of 
the reparations indebtedness) New 
York, London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Brussels, Stockholm, Amsterdam and 
Zurich all participated, the American 
share being $98,250,000 of the $300,- 
000,000 loan. All the reparations to be 
paid by Germany wiil be paid through 
this and later loans, the German peuple 
paying the interest. Thus the indebted- 
ness between governments resulting 
from the war has been converted into 
negotiable bonds and shifted on to pri- 
vate investors. Reparations have been 
taken out of international politics, and 
reparations and international debts both 
placed on a business basis. 


Chaos in China 


EBEL forces organized south of 
R the Yangtse River have added an- 

other element to the civil strife 
that has been wracking China for the 
past months, and at the moment there 
is fighting on no fewer than five fronts. 
In the north, Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen 
Hsi-shan continue to hammer away at 
the main forces of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, under Chiang Kai-shek. But Feng 
is using moral persuasion as well as 
armed force and is appealing to Chiang 
Kai-shek to resign, urging that the strug- 
gle is in vain. In his appeal he agrees 
to resign also and let others lead the 
new China in a more democratic way. 
But Chiang does not see eye to eye with 
Feng in the matter of leadership for 
China and so continues to maintain 
that the Nanking Government is a real 
government still. And the lack of real 
unity among his enemies may eventually 
justify that view. 
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A Japanese Protest 


HOSE opposing the action of the 

Japanese delegation to the London 

Naval Conference have been neat- 
ly dealt with in Japan. Like the admir- 
alty in some other countries, these gen- 
tlemen have been trying to block ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. Admiral Kanji 
Kato, Chief of the Naval Staff, Vice 
Admiral Yamanashi, Vice Minister of 
the Navy, and Vice Admiral Suyetsuvu, 
Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff, all 
resigned by way of protest against rati- 
fication—and had their resignations 
promptly accepted! The Government 
apparently feels that its recent victory at 
the polls justifies it in taking a strong 
stand with regard to the international 
program that it is sponsoring. 


To Geneva 


HE State Department has an- 
nounced that an experienced dip- 
lomat will be sent to Geneva to 
represent our Government in this cen- 
ter of growing world importance. Pren- 
tiss Gilbert, assistant chief of the Divi- 
sion of Western European Affairs at 
the State Department, has been chosen. 


Chicago Faces the Issue 


CRIME reporter for the Chicago 
Tribune, Alfred J. P. Lingle, 
was killed in a railroad station. 
He was shot in the back, the gunman 
making his escape, and all signs point 
to gang motives for the murder. The 
city is confronted with the startling 
probability that this shooting was the 
beginning of an attempt of gangdom to 
muzzle the press of Chicago by mak- 
ing away with men who know the 
underworld as police reporters do. 
And Chicago is aroused. The chief 
daily newspapers are aligned to break 
the crime control of the city. In a joint 
statement, they point out that a total of 
one hundred murders have been commit- 
ted in a little over a year, and appeal 
o “decent citizens who have suffered 
the vicious activities, in defiance of law 
and order, of some paltry hundreds of 
criminal vagrants known as gangsters.” 
Besides, executives of the Association of 
Commerce are organizing to combat 
gang lawlessness. Apparently there is 
hope that at last the pendulum has be- 
gun to swing the other way. 


Healing Old Wounds 


EVER, since Greece freed her- 
N self from the control of the Otto- 

man Empire a hundred years 
ago, has there been a treaty of friend- 
ship between Greece and Turkey. Now 
the path is being smoothed out for a 
new relationship between the two. A 
pact has been signed by representatives 
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Germany burns its old bonds to get ready 
for the great new reparations loan 


of these governments under the provi- 
sions of which the Greek Government 
will pay over two million dollars in in- 
demnity to Turkey, settling governmen- 
tal and personal claims arising out of 
the Greek invasion of Turkey shortly 
after the war. At that time an ex- 
change of populations was arranged, 
Greeks from Turkey being sent for set- 
tlement to Greece and Turks living in 
Greece sent back to Turkey. Since then 
hundreds of people have been in doubt 
about their citizenship. Under the new 
treaty, in case a dispute arises in the 
future over questions of individual citi- 
zenship, the Mixed Commission of the 
League of Nations will have authority 
to decide the question. 

As a result of this treaty the status 
quo will probably be recognized as per- 
manent. 


France and Italy 


PEN covenants openly arrived 
t,” like so many good things, 
have their unwelcome by- 
products. The negotiations now going 
on between France and Italy are an ex- 
ample. When the London Naval Con- 
ference adjourned, it was with the 
understanding that these two countries 
would continue the negotiation of their 
differences. Shortly thereafter Musso- 
lini startled the world by three bellicose 
speeches delivered at Leghorn, Florence 
and Milan—expressions of rampant na- 
tionalism. M. Tardieu, not to be out- 
done, in a speech at Dijon, told of 
France’s plans for fortifying her fron- 
tier. It is advised that these speeches 
are not to be taken too seriously, that 
they are trial balloons, to tell which 
way the winds of world public opinion 
blow. This idea seems to be borne out 
by the conciliatory statement made in 
the Italian Senate by M. Grandi, who 
was Mussolini’s spokesman at the Lon- 
don Naval Conference. He intimated 
that Italy had proposed that the two 
countries should hold off on their naval 
construction programs pending the ne- 
gotiations. Apparently Mussolini did 
not take kindly to France’s rebuff! 
June 17, 1930. 
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for the comfort of its small occupants, are characteristic 
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The American Baby Steps Out 


The College World Has Made a Place for the Two-to-Four Year Old—in the 
Nursery School, an Experiment in Parental and Child Education 
That Is On Its Way to Being an Exact Science 


66 T is smart to be educated!” 
Even the two-to-four-year-old 
American baby appreciates the 


truth of this assertion. If, 

his parents are alive to 
their responsibility to him in these 
vitally important formative years, 
at two years of age he matriculates 
at college. A startling statement 
but true. He has his own place 
in the collegiate world, the nursery 
school, conducted by the depart 
ment of education or psychology, 
the department of child study, or 
the college of home economics. 
These college and university nur- 
sery schools, of which there are 
many in the United States today, 
are primarily laboratories for re- 
search in child health, psychology 
and the science of early education. 


By Mary Tay or 
Assistant Editor, “American Childhood” 


The term brings to mind microscopes 
and test tubes and leads one to think 
of these two-year-olds as human speci- 
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Courtesy of Dr. Arnold Gesell 


The observation screen in the Yale Psycho-Clinic. 
Students and parents can look in on children unseen 


mens, victims of the long finger of sci- 
ence; but this is far from the case. 
Going to nursery school is much more 


fun for the toddler than staying 
home. His school is in a delight- 
ful homey building, frequently on 
the college campus, with a garden 
very beautifully kept but not too 
perfect to romp in, and amply pro- 
vided with swings and sand piles 
and neighborly pens for pets. All 
sorts of rolling stock, sleds, kiddy- 
kars and tricycles, which play their 
part in the development of the 
larger muscles and motor control, 
are stowed on the wide screened- 
in porches where the children play 
on dark days and have their naps 
in the afternoon. The furnishings 
of the school are planned to be as 
nearly like the home furnishings 
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oi these children as possible, so 
that there shall be no subcon- 
scious pigeonholing of ‘“‘school”’ 
and “home.” The rooms are 
large and sunny and the furni- 
ture comfortably shaped for the 
small occupants. Each child has 
a rack for his own towel and 
toothbrush and a locker for 
treasures. One of the most im- 
portant features of the school is 
the doctor’s office, purposely fur- 
nished in the conventional man- 
ner so that friendly contact with 
physician and nurse in typical 
surroundings may establish in 
the child a desire to cooperate 
in personal hygiene. 

The hours from nine to three fly as 
the children’s interest is held by a care- 
fully balanced program of routine and 
freedom. Luncheon hour is the high 
spot in the day. Good food habits are 
established by a happy environment and 
methods of play. Setting the tiny table 
with brightly decorated china, serving 
one another, and the general gay atmos- 
phere of the nursery prevent food idio- 
syncrasies. While the toddler is finding 
his first lessons in cooperative living so 
engrossing, the student observers study 
first hand the problems of 
childhood and the applica- 
tion to them of modern 
psychiatric principles. 


OT alone is the 
American Baby 
stepping out. He 

is bringing his mother in 
his trail. The latest phrase 
in the school lexicon is a 
significant one—parental 
education. These modern 
mothers are following 
their children to nursery 
school, very seriously. For 
the nursery school is meet- 
ing a vital need in the 
process of woman’s re- 
orientation in a changed 
world. Each fall a fresh 
crop of clear-brained, eag- 
er-faced young women, 
graduates of every college 
and university in the coun- 
try, flock to the cities for 
the application of their 
past four years of train- 
ing. Either because of 
their technical education, 
or their ability to think 
straight and quickly, re- 
sulting from a general col- 
lege training, they are 
making good in their jobs. 
But with the majority of 
these college-trained work- 
ers, business is merely a 
Way-station, with mar- 
riage ahead as the basic 
meaning of life. While 
this instability in business 


ah 





trol” for the pre-school adventurer 


must mean a loss there, the eventual 
gain in family life evens up the balance 
sheet ; for a woman who has, even for a 
brief period, successfully met the de- 


‘mands of work outside the home, will 


carry over into her domestic situation 
not only a trained mind, but a receptive 
one eager to tackle expertly her new 
problems of household economy and 
parenthood. Conscious of her lack of 
specific training, she may now turn to 
the universities which offer her courses. 
She may take her family to a summer 





Courtesy of the Vassar Institute of Euthenics 
Independence of their elders in the routine of face and hand washing is 
developed in the nursery for pre-school children. A before-luncheon 
scene in the Vassar Institute of Euthenics 





Courtesy of the Vassar Institute of Euthenics 
“To slide or not to slide.” An experiment in “motor con- 


be 


institute where the children at- 
tend a nursery school and she 
enrolls for research in child 
study under eminent specialists. 
She may enter her children in 
nursery-guidance schools, where 
their particular mental and 
physical needs will be the subject 
of individual attention. Or if 
she desires to continue in busi- 
ness after marriage, she may 
turn her children over to a 
nursery school for scientific and 
sympathetic all-day care. 


1929 bulletin from the 
Children’s Bureau of th 
United States Depart- 
ment of Labor announces: “At least 
forty-seven institutions in twenty-nine 
states are this season giving summer 
courses in parental education, child study 
and allied subjects, according to a list 
now being compiled by the Council of 
Parent Education. Seventeen of these 
institutions conduct nursery schools dur- 
ing the summer as laboratories for stu- 
dents of child development; in several 
localities cooperat.on with state parent- 
teacher associations is a feature.’’ 

The New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University offers a 
“Family Life’ depart- 
ment, open to junior and 
senior students and to 
parents either as special 
or regular students. This 
department conducts a 
nursery school, which, be- 
ginning with one “‘speci- 
men” of babyhood a few 
years ago, is now one of 
the most flourishing uni- 
versity pre-school centers 
in the country. Before a 
child is admitted to the 
Cornell Nursery School, 
his parents must express 
a willingness and an abil- 
ity to cooperate with its 
staff. 

Then there follows a 
conference with a_ psy- 
chologist, who gleans val- 
uable data about the fam- 
ily situation and psycho- 
logical patterns, the child’s 
temperament, tastes, pe- 
culiarities and his par- 
ents’ ideas of training. 
After the child enters the 
school, daily conferences 
with parents continue, in 
order to establish the most 
perfect working harmony 
between home and school. 
To supplement these in- 
formal conferences the pa- 
rents may matriculate in 
the regular college course 
in child guidance. Paren- 
tal education thus goes 
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hand-in-hand with that of the nursery. 
Dr. Arnold Gesell’s Psycho-Clinic at 
Yale is outstanding in the laboratory 
type of nursery school. Under the skilled 
direction of its chief, the behavior reac- 
tions of problem children, such as fears, 
disturbances due to a feeling of inferior- 
ity, as well as the conduct of relatively 
normal children, are being studied; the 
physical and mental progress of each 
child is recorded, and the parents of 
these children may avail themselves of 
the service of the Guidance Nursery, an 
adjunct of the Psycho-Clinic, when indi- 
vidualized treatment is recommended. 


HIS nursery at the Yale Psycho- 

Clinic is conducted on a dispen- 

sary basis and continuous attend- 
ance is not expected. It is intended as 
a means of parental guidance combined 
with child guidance, aiming to demon- 
strate methods of child care which may 
be carried out in the home and school- 
room. Dr. Gesell has devised an inge- 
nious method of keeping the parent or 
observer in ambush. He provides a 
“segregation screen” through which the 
mother, unseen, may observe her young- 
ster going unselfconsciously about his 
nursery-school business, and watch the 
technique of the guidance worker. 
Through the combined services of the 
Psycho-Clinic and the Guidance Nur- 
sery many unadjusted children are given 
a chance to start life on more equal 
footing. 

Vassar’s Summer Institute of Euthen- 
ics offers courses with even greater im- 
plications, in the problems of religious 
adjustment, the psychology of religion, 
education of children in a changing 
civilization, and what parents should 
know about the modern school. These 
courses are open to men and women who 
have children enrolled in the Institute 
demonstration schools. ‘The eagerness 
of these parent-students to get every 
crumb of this mental food was at first 
staggering to the professors who had be- 
come adjusted to the characteristic so- 
phistication of their undergraduate 
classes. A unique feature of the Insti- 
tute is the psychological examination 
given to both parents and children in 
order to determine those factors in the 
family equation, such as an over-solici- 
tous mother or an overbearing father, 
which are detrimental to smooth living 
and harmonious development, and may 
be the cause of actual neuroses in the 
children. 

From Smith College comes the con- 
tention that the home situation should 
be the “way-station” part of a woman’s 
intellectual life and that intellectual 
continuity is the crux of the present-day 
problem of education for women. From 
this point of view, there would seem to 
be a deplorable intellectual as well as 
financial waste on the part of women 
who go through college; they develop 
specific skill in the line of their “major,” 


but because of early marriage or other 
circumstances fail to capitalize their edu- 
cation. 

The nursery school to the rescue! 
Under the auspices of the Institute for 
the Co-ordination of Women’s Interests 
in Northampton a model cooperative 
nursery school has been established, di- 
rected and financed by Northampton 
parents. Because of the need of Smith 
College for an educational laboratory, 
the school is now carried on in conjunc- 
tion with its Department of Education 
and serves thereby a double purpose. 
The school opens at 8:45 and closes at 
5:15. An example for the average com- 
munity, it does not attempt elaborate 
equipment. Moreover, each mother who 
has a child in the school is asked to give 
one half day a week for assisting in the 
school, and it is the part played by these 
willing “assisting mothers” which makes 
the economical budget of the school pos- 
sible. In addition, two graduate stu- 
dents from the College Department of 
Education do part-time work on the 
Nursery School staff. 

Teachers and “assisting mothers” are 
very much in the background in the 
daily activities which occupy the young 
pupils. They may be seen unobtrusively 
watching some child, with pencil and 
notebook in hand. “Do not pay obvious 
attention to the children; do not pick up 
and carry; try not to be overconscious 
of your own child’s activity,” are three 
telling precepts. ‘The school, conducted 
on this cooperative basis and requiring 
of a mother only a half day a week, 
thus frees her for a part-time or even 
a whole-time job. 

The Smith College cooperative nur- 
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sery school is a variant of the original 
cooperative plan worked out by a group 
of faculty wives at the University of 
Chicago in 1916, who felt that their 
young children needed the social con- 
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tacts of group play and the supervision 
at times of adults not their own moth- 
ers; and that they themselves needed 
contact with children not their own. 

One ofthe first public schools to shel- 
ter a nursery group was the Franklin 
School in Chicago. Winnetka, Illinois, 
followed after, and under the inspiration 
of the progressive superintendent of 
schools, Carleton Washburne, it now 
prides itself on a flourishing laboratory 
nursery school in connection with its 
junior high school. Mr. Washburne 
emphasizes the fact that this school is 
primarily for the education of parents, 
present and future, and through them 
the pre-school children in the home, thus 
justifying a department in a_ public 
school system which is equipped for the 
accommodation of only sixteen children 
at a time. Mr. Washburne is making 
a study, through the Winnetka labora- 
tory school and surveys of similar 
schools, of the preferences of young chil- 
dren at different age levels for certain 
types of songs, reading material and 
pictures. With the Winnetka teachers, 
he is experimenting in the integration of 
nursery school, junior kindergarten and 
kindergarten groups by means of a uni- 
fied curriculum for early childhood. And 
through periods of observation and as- 
sisting in the nursery school the boys and 
girls in his junior high school are being 
trained for parenthood at the psycho- 
logical time. 


UGGLES STREET Nursery 
School and Training Center 
in Boston, directed by Miss 

Abigail Eliot, is our nearest prototype 
of the McMillan Training Center in 
London, to which we are particularly 
indebted for the nursery school idea. 
Here, contrasting types are studied; 
city-bred babies and the children of 
the Cambridge Nursery School. An- 
other “demonstration” type of nursery 
school for teacher training, the Merrill- 
Palmer School of Motherhood in De- 
troit, offers a course to senior or gradu- 
ate students, selected by the faculties of 
their universities or colleges. As resi- 
dents in the school for a semester, they 
study child care and do practice work 
with the children in the nursery school. 
Among the interested observers at this 
school are Detroit high school girls who 
are taking courses in child care, nurses, 
home-economics teachers, matrons from 
institutions for child care, and last but 
by no means least, the mothers. 

The nursery school is a pioneer in ed- 
ucation. It is very much in the rough 
today, but with the interest of the 
schools and the penetration of the scien- 
tist focused on these early and previously 
neglected years of childhood, we may 
anticipate an exact science in the hazar- 
dous process of growing up. Parent- 
hood will be recognized as a skilled pro- 
fession. The two-to-four has begun to 
“step out.” Watch him! 
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A rebel against her generation turns her 
back on the new freedom, spends her eve- 
nings at home and has a better time 
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Syn 


I REBEL AT REBELLION 


A “Declaration of Dependence” by.One of the Younger Set Who Is 
VW cary of “Lawless” Liberty and Proclaims the Joys of 
Home and Families and the Need of God 


HAVE solemnly signed my Dec- 

laration of Dependence. Hence- 

forth, I shall be a traitor to my 

generation, a rebel against my 

class. For I am weary of my 
much-advertised independence; I am sick 
of the unspeakable bondage called free- 
dom. In its name I have become a sec- 
ond-rate wife and citizen and person. 
But at last I am through. I have re- 
belled against rebellion. 

It seems rather too bad, when one re- 
members how our mothers fought for 
all these things. For political freedom 
—when they were tired of being classed 
with children and imbeciles at the polls; 
for economic independence—they were 
ashamed of having to search their hus- 
bands’ pockets in the wee small hours 
for even smaller change; for business 
opportunity—they scorned the assump- 
tion that women could only teach or 
nurse; for educational equality—they 
disproved the theory that female semi- 
naries marked the limit of their capaci- 


By MARIAN CASTLE 


Decoration by Weldon Bailey 


ties; for sensible clothing—they were 
exhausted from managing seven petti- 
coats and a bustle on the way to the 
pump; for a single standard of moral- 
ity—too long had they observed that 
wild oats gave a boy glamour, and a 
girl the cold shoulder. 

At last, with a weary sigh, our 
mothers handed us their swords and 
shields. My generation, the war youth, 
carried the banner of freedom to un- 
foreseen heights. We thought that the 
battle was not only for liberty, but for 
license; not only for unconventionality, 
but for unfaithfulness. We were inex- 
orable in pouncing upon any furtive ves- 
tiges of scruples, restraints and inhibi- 
tions. Stark realism was what we sought. 
Blood. Lust. Decay. We could not 
see a primrose by the river’s brim. No, 
indeed, we saw only muck and manure 
supporting an unidentified bit of plant 
life. 

Our new freedom gave us the right 
to smoke, to drink, to sit up all night, 


to discuss the hitherto undiscussible, 
and to work like men with men. Our 
clothes became sensible to the point of 
gooseflesh. Our mouths tasted like var- 
nish. Our eyelids drooped over sleep- 
starved eyes. Perhaps there were some 
of us who cheated a little, who pre- 
tended to a greater emancipation than 
we really possessed. But if that were 
so, we were desperately anxious not to 
be found out. 

With all the fervor of crusaders we 
left our comfortable, middle-class homes. 
We set up housekeeping flats with other 
bachelor girls. Only the word house- 
keeping is a euphemism. Home-losing 
would be more accurate. We wanted 
nothing of old parental naggings about 
our health, our morals, our habits, or 
our thoughts. We must be free! 

And free we were. We were free of 
food that was food, of sufficient sleep in 
well-aired beds, of swept and sudsy 
cleanliness about us, of time-tested 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Thanks to the President 
Forester of the Naval Pact are grateful to 


President Hoover for his firm determination to 

fight it out along this line if it takes all summer. 
The Senate—some of it, anyhow—wanted to go home, 
to put off this discussion until after election—thus 
leaving it around as a handy campaign weapon. The 
President said No—a special session, if the present 
session didn’t act, and a special session there will be. 
Fortunately, Senator Borah, Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, is for the Pact. But let no one 
be peacefully overconfident. The Pact has powerful 
enemies. If you want ratification of this agreement 
that does mean a step forward on the long road of 
reduction of armament, /et your senators know it. 


* *K * 
Nominating Grace Abbott 
'T Preside is practical certainty of a vacancy in 


President Hoover’s Cabinet, and there is a 

woman in plain sight who could fill it admirably. 
We hereby add our voice to the voices already raised 
to urge her appointment. The woman is Grace Ab- 
bott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor. The probably vacant 
chair is the Secretary of Labor’s—for Secretary Davis 
will resign to run for the Senate. Miss Abbott’s name 
has already been endorsed by the Nebraska delegation 
in Congress, Democrats and Republicans alike; labor 
is for her, and women everywhere are rallying to her 
support. 

Miss Abbott’s nine years’ splendid administration 
of the Children’s Bureau are a powerful argument. 
She has sound ability, a forthright, unaffected bear- 
ing, a judicial mind, a varied and to-the-point ex- 
Before the Children’s Bureau, she spent 
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nine years at Hull House, in its intimate contacts 
with labor problems. She has made valuable contribu- 
tions in international connections. She understands 
the complexities of immigration thoroughly. She has 
that incommunicable gift, the ability to get people to 
work together. 

We have never urged the appointment of a woman 
merely because she is a woman. We don’t urge Grace 
Abbott’s appointment on that ground. But we believe 
that the appointment to the Cabinet of a woman so 
well qualified as she would mean not only a sound 
administration of the Department of Labor, but heart- 


enment to women who are eager that their sex shall 
bear its full part in public life. All who are like- 
minded would do well to swell the numbers of the 
letters that are being sent to President Hoover’s desk. 


More Pensions—More Taxes 


AIDS on the treasury have rarely been as fla- 
R grant and inexcusable as the repeated pension 
bills passed by the present Congress. Without 
valid reason, not even at the demand of service men 
themselves, indiscriminate largess has been given to 
ex-soldiers for the obvious purpose of attracting votes. 
The Spanish War Veterans’ Pension Bill was ve- 
toed by President Hoover because it gives pensions 
not only to needy veterans but to men of substantial 
income; not only to men who suffer from disabilities 
occasioned by service, but also to men who have con- 
tracted diseases because of vicious habits; to men who 
served only seventy days instead of ninety days, which 
has been the provision for all Civil War _ pensions. 
These are good reasons; but Congress, with indecent 
haste, re-passed the vetoed measure by a huge ma- 
jority. The same provisions are incorporated in the 
new bill for increased pensions to World War vet- 
erans which has passed the House and at this writing 
is pending in the Senate, with every indication that 
it will be passed, and over the President’s veto if 
necessary. While the first bill will cost, it is esti- 
mated, $11,000,000 a year, the new World War pen- 
sion bill is variously estimated to cost from $150,000,- 
000 to $400,000,000 a year. 

There have been repeated warnings that the reduc- 
tion in the Federal income tax granted this year will 
not be possible in 1931 without economy on the part 
of Congress. ‘The taxpayers will lift their voices 
vociferously when time for payment comes, but now, 
when their opinions would really count, they are too 
busy to bother, or too much occupied with business 
depression even to notice that the bills are under con- 
sideration. 


* k * 


Prohibition and Propaganda 


N this number appears the second article under 
| the heading, “If Not Prohibition, What?” The 

first, last month, by Ida M. Tarbell, suggested a 
return to local option and temperance education. Mrs. 
Catt, in this issue, suggests—but read it. Many let- 
ters of comment on the first article have come in—a 
few in agreement, a larger number in argument and 
protest. Iwo or three readers have canceled their 
subscriptions; one came back, when we explained our 
point of view—that it is Journal policy to present 
both sides of controversial questions; that, “dry” 
though we are, we admit there is another side, sin- 
cerely held by many people, and we believe no good 
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cause is hurt by arguments in opposition. In accord- 
ance with that belief, we shall present other articles 
from two points of view—one in August, by Dorothy 
Dunbar Bromley, on some methods of liquor control 
abroad, which seem to her better than prohibition, 
while in September, Martha Bensley Bruére will point 
out defects in such systems. 

Certainly -there is a portion of the opposition to 
prohibition that is sincere, idealistic. Certainly too, 
there is an enormous amount of propaganda inspired 
by the liquor interests, paid for in one way and an- 
other by endless funds. In fact, the amount and 
earnestness of such propaganda is one answer to the 
claim that prohibition is an utter failure. If that is so, 
why all the fuss? The truth is that dryness and law 
enforcement are not striking news—even when 20,000 
people held a dry mass meeting as they did recently 
in Boston, in defense of their state enforcement act. 
The city papers constantly present a picture of law- 
lessness, out of proportion to the quiet facts of law 
observance. Only a bigot could possibly say all is 
well—or even almost well. But it is a good idea to 
be on guard against the subtle distortions that result 
from a constant overemphasis on the luridness of law- 
breaking. We commend to attention Mrs. Catt’s de- 
scription of a group of society which actually is not 
absorbed with the liquor question at all. These 
people do exist, by millions. 
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Women Look at the Tariff 
Gr tie tariff bill has become law. At the end 


of fifteen months of argument, of counterargu- 

ment, of trading and concession, a majority of 
two in the Senate put it through. There it is: the 
highest tariff in our history, twenty per cent above 
the present law—imposing on the average a forty-one 
per cent rate on dutiable articles. 

We have talked about it repeatedly. Now we leave 
the comment to others. In the tiny interval between 
the signing of the bill and press day, we sent out tele- 
grams to prominent women of various interests, ask- 
ing them to give us the gist of their opinions in brief 
answers. Here are some of them: 





Marion H. McClench, president of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 


Clubs: 


At this time when the spirit of the Kellogg Peace Pact 
is abroad throughout the world, it is to be regretted that 
tariff barriers to commerce between the nations should be 
raised by the most prosperous nation in the world against 
other less economically stable countries. 


Katherine Philips Edson, Industrial Welfare Com- 
missioner, California: 


Apparently the tariff bill is a grab bag, from which 
California snatched her share. 


Rose Schneiderman, president of the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, but speaking only for 
herself : 


My reflections on the tariff are along two lines: First, 
the most protected industry—the textile—pays its workers 
worst. They work longer hours, and they have to fight 
continually to keep wages from going even lower. If a 
high tariff is supposed to help the worker, it is a failure. 
Second, it seems to me terribly contradictory to have a 
Kellogg Pact that pledges us to live with other nations 
as neighbors and then set up a tariff wall that makes 
for unfriendliness and ill-will. 


Mary E. McDowell, Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago: 

Is it not too late to give opinion on such a debatable 
and questionable tariff bill that looks as if it will benefit 
the few and victimize the many? It will create interna- 


tional irritation where good will is good world business. 
Why did the President sign such a bill? 


Mrs. Caspar Whitney, of the Radio Committee, 
National League of Women Voters: 

Proponents of the tariff bill claim it will not increase 
the cost of living, yet more than a dozen ships bringing 
merchandise valued at many millions hastened to port to 
come under the old schedules, and customs officials 
remained on duty one and a half hours overtime to assist. 
The measure does increase the cost of living, conserva- 
tively speaking, from seven to ten per cent. Further- 
more, it reduces foreign power to purchase our goods, 
thus reducing domestic production and adding to unem- 
ployment. It appears to aid agriculture, on early vege- 
tables, some fruits, nuts and wool, but it does not aid 
all agricultural staples. Manufacturers as a whole are 
hit, especially motors, typewriters, film manufacturers, 
etc. Probably no single act since the war has done so 
much to create ill feeling abroad. The idea that the 
Tariff Commission under the flexible provision will ad- 
just bad features quickly is absurd. Such commissions 
work slowly, sometimes years, before obtaining results. 
It looks as if the bill passed through the effort of organ- 
ized minorities controlling this contribution to the Repub- 
lican campaign fund, in spite of tremendous public 
opinion against it. 


Even as the President signed the bill, Senator 
Borah set the wheels in motion to amend it by means 
of the famous flexible clause. Good speed to such 
efforts to make a bad matter less bad. 


* * 


Taxing Bachelors 
UTTING a tax on bachelors—Germany is the 


latest country to do it—is of course one way to 

get a little more tax money to run the Govern- 
ment. Otherwise, it’s funny. If it weren’t, on the 
other hand, so serious. Funny to suppose that a man 
who has resisted the machinations, not to mention the 
charms, of home-seeking women, is going to change 
his ways because of an income tax—a change that 
would cost him considerably more, besides. Serious 
because where bachelors are taxed, maidens might, in 
spite of this reasoning, fear they were being wedded 
to keep down the payments. No one, we fear, has 
given the social side of the subject sufficient study. 
What does happen, if anything? Students might begin 
right at home, for after all the United States taxes 
bachelors too. Read the section on exemptions in the 
Federal income tax blank. 
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Stabilizing Employment 


VERYONE is awaiting the census report on unem- 
ployment to see to what extent prosperity is “job- 
less.” That the problem is serious is evidenced by 
the recent action of the Senate in passing two bills 
which aim to prevent such unemployment in the 

future or to relieve it if it does occur. Another bill passed 
by the Senate has also been reported favorably to the House. 
This would provide for the monthly collection of employment 
statistics. Bread lines and soup kitchens are evidences nearer 
home that the times are out of joint. 

Because of its relation to the woman in industry the prob- 
lem has a direct interest to the League of Women Voters. 
At the Chicago convention in 1928 there was added to the 
program of study the item “stabilizing employment.” The 
League then set about to inform itself along: such ramifica- 
tions of the question as methods of lessening seasonal, tem- 
porary and technological employment, proposals for unemploy- 
ment insurance, public employment services, the regulation of 
private employment agencies and the collection of adequate 
employment _ statistics. | Discoveries 
made led to a vote for action along 
specified lines at this year’s conven- 
tion. However, study of the whole 
question, which was given an impetus 
by the convention speech of Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson of Antioch Col- 
lege on the “Necessity of Stabilizing 
Employment,” will continue. 

In Dr. Leiserson’s opinion the 
main reason for the serious unemploy- 
ment problem is that business men 
are ignorant of the real conditions 
and consequently afraid of them. 
“Unemployment in England and 
Germany is considered so bad that 
people say these countries are going 
to the dogs, whereas the United 
States declares itself very prosperous. 
The truth of the matter is that four 
million workers ordinarily attached to 
industry are out of work in the 
United States today, this number 
being double the number of unem- 
ployed in Germany and more than 
double that in England. In England 
and Germany, however, the number 
of unemployed is counted and pub- 
lished every week in the year, where- 
as we leave the problem to take care 
of itself while our newspapers and 
chambers of commerce declare busi- 
ness conditions fundamentally sound.” 

Another trouble, Dr. Leiserson as- 


serts, is that employers and managers 





Nine southern states and the District of Col- 

umbia make up the Third Region of the 

League of which Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle : 8 
of Washington is now the Director. paigns. 


consider their responsibility only to their stockholders. “They 
want to pay dividends every year,” he declared, “whether 
they earn them or not. During a bad year, they use their 
surplus to pay dividends. If they paid wages, they could not 
pay dividends. If business men would put the same scien- 
tific research into unemployment as they put into their pro- 
duction problems, we would soon eliminate most of the 
difficulty.” 

Dr. Leiserson told of one large soap manufacturing com- 
pany in this country which guarantees its employees forty-eight 
weeks of work or forty-eight weeks of pay, and explained 
how they are able to do this. ‘“They used to work like other 
people,” he said, “day and night and Sundays three or four 
months of the year, and then not at all.” The firm, how- 
ever, inaugurated a scientific research to arrive at the cause 
of this. They discovered that the fluctuation was caused by 
the wholesaler who bought long in advance of his retailers. 
When the wholesaler figured that prices were going to rise, 
he put in a heavy order thus inflating production. On the 
basis of estimates from their sales- 
men the manufacturers now estimate 
in advance every year how much of 
their product will be sold. The esti- 
mate is divided by twelve and the 
same amount is produced each month 
of the year. In only one year out of 
seven did the company make a mis- 
take, and that year they needed more 
than their calculations called for. 

One way to force a company to 
concern itself with its responsibilities 
toward its wage-earners which Dr. 
Leiserson proposed was to have the 
Government tax all industries for the 
purpose of setting up an unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. ‘This, he ar- 
gued, would put the cost of unem- 
ployment on industry just as work- 
men’s compensation laws put on in- 
dustries the cost of its own industrial 
accidents. 

“Perhaps one reason,” he said, “for 
the failure of the management of 
our industries to feel their responsi- 
bility toward labor investors as they 
do toward capital investors is that the 
community seems to be content to 
help meet the payrolls of the corpora- 
tions through charitable funds and 
family relief agencies which are sup- 
ported from public funds either gath- 
ered by taxation or voluntarily con- 
tributed in community chest cam- 
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Four new directors were elected to the National Board of the L eague at the Louisville convention. 
Second Region, composed of the middle Atlantic states, Mrs. McGuire serves the Fifth Region: Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota 


and lowa. 


Jobs for College Women 


RE there opportunities for college women to participate 
in government? If women are filling both big and 
little places—how did they get there? what must they 

know? what is required of them? and what are the returns? 
With these questions in mind Miss Lucille Elliott, a senior 
in the College for Women of Western Reserve University, 
recently completed a survey of women in governmental work 
in Cleveland, which has a population of a million. 

She found 285 women in governmental work in that city. 
Only seven of that number were holding elective offices, all 
the others were appointed. Three of the number were in 
Federal governmental work, twenty-four held state positions, 
nineteen were employed by the county and thirty-five by the 
city. Of this group holding actual governmental positions 
twenty-eight were serving in a judicial capacity, forty-eight 
in administrative and five in legislative. One hundred and 
sixty-two were teaching governmental subjects in high schools 
and the remaining forty-three were in quasi-governmental 
work such as the community fund, public library, and other 
public and private organizations. 

Salaries, she found, ranged from twelve hundred to twelve 
thousand, five hundred dollars a year, with the highest sal- 
aries going to the Judge of the Ohio Supreme Court, the Li- 
brarian of the Public Library, and the Judge of the Munici- 
pal Court. Salaries seem very definitely related to educa- 
tion, Miss Elliott concluded from her survey, in which she 
personally interviewed a large percentage of the women hold- 
ing such offices. This direct manner of study and the cordial 
spirit in which she was received made it possible for the 
Western Reserve student to sift out certain things which 
seemed to have a definite bearing on the qualifications needed 
tor the attainment of offices and promotion in them. The 
order in which these essentials run, according to Miss Elliott’s 
study, are: College education in eighty-four positions, practical 
experience in sixty-three, civil service examinations in fifty- 
five, and business training in seventeen. 

Girls departing diploma in hand from their Alma Maters 
this spring will no doubt lend an ear to the information which 
Miss Elliott has offered. That there are opportunities for 
the participation of trained women in government work is 
evident. That the future will witness an astonishing increase 
in the number of those opportunities is quite likely. Aware 
of these facts, many college girls may find it worth while to 
direct their attention in that direction. 
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New England, the First Region, elected Miss Bulkley to be its director 


The New Survey of Women’s Status 


HEN the League in 1924 published “A Survey of 

the Legal Status of Women in the Forty-eight 

States,” a very definite need was met, judging from 
a steady demand for the publication which continued long 
after the first edition had been exhausted and was out of 
date. A revision of the Survey was accordingly undertaken 
this year under the skillful direction of Dr. Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. Mrs. Savilla Millis Simons did the necessary 
research on the details of the laws of the states. 

The subject matter includes again those legal provisions 
which so subtly and radically affect the status of women when 
they marry—contract rights, property rights, guardianship 
of children, and marriage and divorce laws. It makes pos- 
sible a comparative study of the laws of the community prop- 
erty states in their relation to equal rights for men ai:d 
women. It provides study material of interest not only to 
the Committee.on the Legal Status of Women, but to the 
Committees on Child Welfare, Social Hygiene, and Women 
in Industry, as well. The interplay of the interests of these 
committees with the question of the status of the family as 
a central theme emerges more and more clearly as the work 
of each develops through contact with the practical problems 
of community life. 

The revised edition has one definite advantage over the 
first. As before, the material is treated in question and 
answer form, but instead of being arranged according to 
subject matter, it is organized by states, with every question 
under each state. Thus a complete picture is given of the 
legal position of women state by state. The advantages of 
the arrangement used in the earlier edition have been util- 
ized in a summary statement which appears at the beginning. 


Before Adjournment 


N the fortnight before the adjournment of the Congress, 

the League and representatives of the other twelve 

organizations on the sub-committee on maternity and 
infancy of the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
worked night and day through a bewildering succession of 
legislative developments to get action in this session which 
would make possible continuance of the work begun under 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. The results will be covered in a 
legislative article next month. 
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Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Five Women Collectors 


Y the recent appointment of Fannie 
Sutton Faison as collector of cus- 
toms at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
five women now serve in this branch of 
the Treasury Department, not including 
Mrs. Myrtle Tanner Blacklidge, Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue at Chicago, 
Illinois. The other women custom col- 
lectors are: Mrs. Jeannette A. Hyde, at 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Mrs. Nellie Gregg 
Tomlinson, at Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. 
Eddie McCall Priest, at Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Mrs. Jennie P. Musser, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A Cotton-Clad Duchess 
RESSED in cotton of Lancashire 


weave as her badge of patriotism, 
the versatile Duchess of Atholl, Con- 
servative M.P. from Scotland, recently 
arrived in New York to accept an hon- 
orary degree from Columbia University. 
The Duchess was the first woman 
elected to Parliament from Scotland, 
serving continuously since 1924. She 
has always been particularly interested 
in education and acted as parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Education 
during the last Conservative adminis- 
tration. She is a fluent speaker, a dis- 
tinguished musician, and by reason of 
her nursing work in the Boer War and 
in the World War, a Dame Command- 
er of the British Empire. Indeed, her 
talents range from mastery of the old 
Celtic tongue to proficiency on the bag- 


pipes. 


A French Home Expert 


OME efficiency rather than public 

activity interests the average 
Frenchwoman, according to Mlle. Paul- 
ette Bernege, author, lecturer and social 
worker, who is vacationing in our midst. 
And this, she says, is the chief reason 
for the apathy in France toward woman 
suffrage. “Politics to my country- 
women are all just,” Mlle. Bernege’s 
fluent English fails for a moment, “just 
a lot of words,” she ends, showing her 
white teeth in a smile. 

Although still in her early thirties, 
Mlle. Bernege is the foremost authority 
on household engineering in Europe. 
She is head of La Ligue D’Organization 


Menagére (a sort of “Housewives 





MLLE. PAULETTE BERNEGE 
A type of modern young Frenchwoman 


League’) with branches in every big 
French city and over a thousand mem- 
bers. She is also editor of a woman’s 
magazine, Mon Chez Moi, and author 
of two books on household technique. 

Interviewed in the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, Mlle. Bernege described the 
activities of her League. ‘‘Not cooking 
—we are tiptop there,” she explains, “but 
organizing the housework, instruction 
on electrical devices, though we can’t 
afford so many there, and child care.” 

On her own kitchen, this household 
expert waxes eloquent. It is cheerful, 
with gay shelves and bright patterned 
linoleum on both floor and furniture. It 
is snug, compact, she says, and the best 
shape “if you can catch one” —tri- 
angular. Remembering her geometry, 
she has placed a work unit in the center 
of each hypotenuse—on one side, the 
sink or cleaning unit; on the second, the 
stove or cooking unit; on the third, the 
table, or preparation unit—with closets 
for brooms and mops in the corners. 
“And then,” she adds triumphantly, “I 
stand in the center. Simple, is it not?” 


A Unique Degree 


URSERY schools have been recog- 
nized by their elders. The de- 


gree of Doctor of Pre-School Education, 
given for the first time by Harvard Uni- 
versity this June, has been conferred on 
Miss Abigail Eliot, director of the Nur- 
sery School and Training Center of 





Boston. Miss Eliot is a pioneer in the 
play school movement in this country. 
Her center is modeled after the McMil- 
lan school in London. 


Forward as Well as Up 
LYING women in the United 


States cannot boast an Amy Johnson 
(p. 4) this month, but our Amelia Ear- 
hart, who once crossed an ocean over- 
head, has resigned as traffic manager of 
the T. A. T. airline to be vice-president 
in charge of public relations of the New 
York-Philadelphia-Washington Airway 
Corporation. And out west in Culver 
City, California, Margaret Perry, one 
of the first women to qualify for a 
pilot’s license, has become the first 
woman to own and operate an airport. 
Then, if you must have thrills, Laura 
Ingalls, twenty-five-year-old New 
York pilot, has broken the women’s 
loop-the-loop record by making 980 con- 
secutive spirals in her plane. 


Fints on Dennett Case 


S EX instruction as imparted by Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett’s pamphlet, 
“The Sex Side of Life,” may now go 
freely through the mails. Announce- 
ment that the Department of Justice 
would not take an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court closes the case of Mrs. 
Dennett, whose conviction by a Federal 
District Court for sending obscene mat- 
ter (her pamphlet) through the post 
office was reversed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. (See the Woman’s Journal 
for May, 1929.) 


Greater Love Hath No Man 


66 HERE’S a fire at the clinic—a 

terrible explosion—call the fire 
department, the police, the ambulances 
—it’s awful—and”— 

Choking and gasping for breath, the 
voice, afterward identified as that of 
Miss Gladys I. Gibson, on telephone 
duty on the day of the terrible Cleve- 
land Clinic disaster, ceased abruptly. 
Her words, uttered while she was 
struggling for consciousness, were the 
chief reason that the death toll was not 
even higher when deadly fumes swept 
the clinic building that May morning. 

In death Miss Gibson has been hon- 


ored, with one other, a man, by being 
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awarded the 1929 Vail gold medals 
given annually for high public service, 
in memory of Theodore Vail, former 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

Escape had been open to Miss Gib- 
son. Her switchboard was on the sec- 
ond floor only and near a window with 
a ledge. But the condition of her board 
with many cords plugged in to spread 
the alarm was mute evidence that her 
first thought was for others. And when 
a useless attempt was made to revive 
her, she was found still wearing her 
operator's headset. 


Among Organizations 


The Drys Have It—and almost 
unanimously, at the convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
held in Denver in June. The first res- 
olution passed by the delegates again 
placed the Federation squarely in favor 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and its 
rigid enforcement, stating that “prohibi- 
tion offers the best means for curbing 
the liquor trafic and its attendant 
crimes.” The Federation next reiterated 
its appreval of the appointment, at- 
tacked in some quarters, of former presi- 
dent Mrs. Thomas G. Winter as public 
relations representative for the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. Other resolutions pledged the 
clubwomen to active support of the 
naval pact and continued Federal ma- 
ternity and infancy work. Mrs. John 
F. Sippel of Maryland was re-elected 
president for the next two years. 


International Council Meeting— 
Seven hundred delegates of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women from thirty- 
five countries met in Vienna in June to 
review the progress of women and plan 
new steps for their help and protection. 
The adoption of Spanish as a semi- 
oficial language was recognition of the 
rapid growth of women’s organizations 
in Latin-America. Among the cam- 
paigns to be supported by the Council 
are those to stamp out white slave 
traffic, to get increases of women police, 
and to obtain minimum wage legislation. 





CALENDAR 

Sixth Pan-American Child Congress, Lima, 
Peru, July 4-11. 

Seminar in Mexico, Mexico City, July 5-25. 

Biennial Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, July 11-18. 

Institute of International Relations, Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 27-August 1. 

Conference of the International Association 
for the Protection of Children, Liége, Bel- 
gium, July 31-August 4. 

_ International Congress on Family Educa- 
tion, Li¢ge, Belgium, August 4-7. 

Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, August 9-23. 

International Prison Congress, 


Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, August 25-30. 





THE 
PERFECT FIGURE 
How to Get It 


By Guuietma F. Atsop, M.D. 
College Physician at Barnard 


BEAUTIFUL figure is within 
the reach of everyone who cares 
to give as much time to getting 

it as she would to reading the news- 
paper. For the beautiful figure is the 
inevitable product of exercise, taken as 
regularly as the sun rises. For those 
of us who live in the city this taking of 
exercise every morning is a very difficult 
and arduous task. We are rather hur- 
ried at that moment of the day. We 
went to a theatre or a dance and over- 
slept. A thousand things enter in to 
make the taking of the famous daily 
dozen precarious. But fortunately the 
summer and at least two weeks vacation 
come to all of us. 

The first day in the country, take 
your tape measure and make two meas- 
urements, the one around the chest just 
under the arms at the point of fullest 
inspiration. That may read 34, 36, 37, 
etc. Whatever it is, write it down on 
some calendar. ‘The second measure- 
ment is taken at the natural waist line. 
Pull the tape as tight as it can com- 
fortably go, drawing in the abdominal 
muscles as much as you can. Write 
that down also. If that reads 26, 27, 
28, you are not in such bad shape to 
begin with, provided your weight is up 
to normal. It is easy, of course, to have 
a small girth if you are thin. If the 
abdominal measurement comes out 32, 
33, 34, or even larger than the chest 
measure, as 36, 38, then you must bring 
about a radical change in the relation- 
ship between the two measurements. 
For the right relationship between these 
two figures represents vitality, endur- 
ance, longevity. The measurements for 
women have not been computed in suf- 
ficiently large numbers to set a stand- 
ard, but in measuring college girls I 
find that a difference in favor of the 
chest of eight or ten inches is usually 
present in girls with a good figure and 
with abundant health. 

The quality of the tissues as well as 
the kind and amount of exercise taken 
determine the shape of the body. The 
beauty of mortal flesh depends upon its 
nutrition, upon the magical turning of 
three vegetables a day, six fruits a day, 
two glasses of milk a day into a 
satin-smooth skin, soft hair, dancing 
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eyes, and an elastic, nimble, supple 
set of muscles. But nutrition is not 
only the food we eat three times 
a day, it is also its successful utilization 
by the body. ‘This still utterly mysteri- 
ous process depends for its success upon 
the proper admixture of sleep and ex- 
ercise, sunshine and fresh air with food. 
If the body has good nutrition and its 
tissues are of that indefinable but well- 
known quality out of which beauty can 
arise, the right kind of exercise will 
mould it into beauty of form. 

Without exercise of the right kind, 
of the right quantity, at the right time, 
though we have a perfect weight, a 
hundred per cent haemoglobin, we will 
never have a perfect figure. 

Yet I am not going to suggest that 
you set out to do vigorous daily dozens 
in the country. I am going to suggest 
that you return to the ancient ways of 
the race, swimming, hiking, climbing, 
riding and rowing. Of these forms of 
exercise perhaps swimming will bring 
the figure into beautiful form faster 
than any other activity. To gain this 
result, a symmetrical stroke should be 
used, preferably the old time breast 
stroke. The overarm stroke, unless 
used alternately (and most of us swim 
better on one side than on the other), 
tends to develop the muscles of one 
shoulder and arm at the expense of the 
other side. A double overhead crawl 
is satisfactory, but for the deepening of 
the chest and the making of an elastic, 
mobile chest box, the breast stroke 
is the best. For hips, the scissors kick 
is the best moulder. The old-fashioned 
frog kick, with the knees brought up 
against the abdomen, is an_ excel- 
lent strengthener of the abdominal mus- 
cles and peels off the cushions of fat that 
have lain there immobile during our 
sedentary winters. In taking this kind 
of swimming it is best to set oneself a 
goal and to swim as if one wanted to 
should swim fast 
enough to exert some effort, always, 
however, short of causing breathless- 
ness. About twenty minutes actually 
in the water is usually considered 
enough. Prolonged bathing is very tir- 
ing and weakening. 


OT all of us can go swimming, 

but all of us can hike. Now 
hiking is not merely walking; it con- 
notes an up-hill, down-dale swing across 
the country, also with an objective in 
view. One has to be dressed for hiking 
in stout walking boots with thick soles 
so that the feet will not be hurt on 
sharp stones, nor the ankles scratched by 
briers, nor bitten by mosquitoes nor 
poisoned with ivy. A _ wide-brimmed 
shade hat and perhaps a stick are the 
essential accessories, not to mention a 
companion. The hiker should stride 
along at as brisk a pace as she can with- 
out causing breathlessness, discomfort 

(Continued on page 29) 








HE unbelievable distance that 

women have come in the past cen- 
tury and a half is painted vividly by 
Amy Wellington in “Women Have 
Told,” a series of sketches of feminist 
trail makers. She has chosen women 
writers whose work has carried forward 
revolutionary thought which has helped 
in the development of present-day free- 
dom for women. 

Beginning with the pioneers Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Margaret Fuller, 
followed by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, the ‘“unfeminine” Brontés, the 
“cautious” George Eliot, the eloquent 
Olive Schreiner, and more recent 
writers, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
May Sinclair, Ellen Glasgow and 
Rebecca West, it is a remarkable list. 
We agree with the writer’s conclusion 
that “the true history of feminism will 
be found not in books of propaganda 
and politics which rarely survive their 
immediate usefulness, but in imaginative 
literature.” 


66 YRON,” by André Maurois, de- 

serves to stand beside “Ariel” 
and “Disraeli.” New material has been 
drawn from, but it is not upon this that 
the worth of the book rests). M. Mau- 
rois is never content with telling the 
story of a life; he recreates a person and 
makes us grow with him until we gain 
an understanding that is more than 
knowledge. 

Here we meet the little lame boy, the 
heir of Newstead with its ruined Gothic 
abbey. We see his tragic childhood ; his 
violent inheritance and his tempestuous 
environment; his loneliness and sen- 
sitiveness; his sentiment and pride. We 
follow the conflicts between Calvinism 
and hedonism; between chivalry and 
cynicism; and in those early years we 
find all that was to develop into the 
Byron of whom the world has super- 
ficially known too much. One sentence 
epitomizes the volume: “With such a 
boyhood behind him can a man ever be 


free?”—F. McD. 


EVERAL months ago Mary Lee 

painted a faithful and illuminating 
picture of the American woman war 
worker. (“It’s a Great War,” reviewed 
in February.) Now from England comes 
a small volume that has run into three 
editions there, “Stepdaughters of War,” 
by Helen Zenna Smith, showing the 
English woman ambulance driver at the 
front. 
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Delia Akeley 


Instead of the inconveniences of 
cramped quarters, hard beds, monoto- 
nous food; the dangers of wet feet, 
clammy clothing, and an occasional air 
raid, Miss Smith shows a group of 
young women just behind the British 
lines plunged into purgatory. At night, 
fitful rest in “flea bags,” broken by 
shrieks of the siren calling them out to 
move the wounded; putrid food; labor 
that did not end with driving till one 
dropped but had added to it cleaning 
cars, bedrooms and filthy outhouses; 
limbs numbed with cold and weariness 
into insensibility; souls numbed to cal- 
lousness. And over all the deadly dan- 
ger of bombs that crushed out one’s 
friends. 

One thing the two books have in 
common—hatred of war. Only Miss 
Lee’s hate is reasoned while Miss 
Smith’s is savage with bitter contempt 
for the flag flyers who stay safely at 
home. 


ITH the publication of “The 

Way Home,’ Henry Handel 
Richardson’s magnificent Australian tri- 
logy is completed. It was introduced 
to this country with “Ultima Thule,” 
the tragic finale to the life of Richard 
Mahoney. This brought popular recog- 
nition to a woman who had waited 
twenty years for it, and made the re- 
printing of the earlier volumes feasible. 
The publishers gave us “Australia 
Felix,” the first volume. 

In “The Way Home” we have the 
middle, prosperous years of Richard Ma- 
honey and Mary, his wife, covering the 
time when profitable investments al- 
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lowed Richard to give up his practice 
and indulge in every extravagant, sensi- 
tive fancy, and ending with the financial 
disaster that is the prelude of the long- 
drawn-out dénouement. In these years, 
between two visits to England, the three 
children are born. 

Less sustained in narrative interest 
than the first and last books, “The Way 
Home’ nevertheless is abounding in the 
fine, fruity characterization, the varied 
and absorbing incident of which the 
others are so prodigal. And it is neces- 
sary. It gives us the whole man—and 
the whole woman. 


DAUNTLESS woman explorer’s 

adventures with crocodiles, ele- 
phants, snakes, monkeys, flamingoes, 
and pygmies fill the pages of Delia J. 
Akeley’s “Jungle Portraits.”” Mrs. Ake- 
ley, who penetrated African jungles 
with her famous husband, and later 
alone, has a thrilling story to tell, and 
tells it vividly. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting chapter of all is “In Quest of the 
Pygmies,” a most difficult quest on 
which she went by herself. The book 
is illustrated with photographs of her 
taking. 


F you like laughter and a happy end- 

ing in your fiction, don’t take Dor- 
othy Parker’s collection of short stories, 
“Laments for the Living,’ away on your 
vacation. They are all that their title 
implies—tortured, hopeless and _puerile 
bouts with Fate. Miss Parker snap- 
shots life in cities and for the most part 
life without footing, without future, 
spun of cheap pleasure and sleazy pur- 
pose. Yet her cynical, relentless 
glimpses arouse our pity and _ under- 
standing for these human beings 
“caught” between existence and _ their 
own incapacity. The stories have all 
appeared in various magazines, among 
them “Big Blonde,” which received the 
O. Henry memorial award in 1929. 





Women Have Told (Wellington) : Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. 

Byron (Maurois): Appleton, N. Y., 1930. 
$5.00. 

Stepdaughters of War (Smith): Dutton, 
New York, 1930. $2.50. 

The Way Home (Richardson): Norton, 
New York, 1930. $2.50. 

Jungle Portraits (Akeley): 
New York, 1930. $3.50. 

Laments for the Living (Parker): Viking 
Press, New York, 1930. $2.50. 

In our review of “The Work of Medical 
Women in India” in last month’s issue we 
inadvertently gave the price of the book as 
$1.00 instead of $3.00. 


Macmillan, 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 11) 


and the tremors of the D. A. R., we are 
having a thorough House investigation 
of Communist activities in the United 
States! Prohibition and unemployment 
and tariff and immigration and Muscle 
Shoals are not problems knotty enough 
for our indefatigable congressmen; they 
must go delving into ‘Communist 
propaganda in the United States and 
particularly in our educational institu- 
tions, the activities and membership of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States and all affiliated organizations and 
groups thereof, the ramifications of the 
Communist International in the United 
States, the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, the Daily Worker,” and so on and 
so on and so on. So the State 
Department gathers together its evi- 
dence on Communist activities, and the 
lucky five of the House committee con- 
template trips hither and yon in search 
of communistic propaganda, hoping it 
will be found where the summer 
weather is good. 

Passing bills for veteran relief is an- 
other inevitable result of a campaign year. 
The Treasury should worry about the 
cost. Sentiment on the occasions when 
Congress votes to liberalize veterans’ 
relief outweighs ail considerations of 
dollars and cents. The Senate and House 
tumbled over each other in their haste 
to override the Presidential veto of the 
bill liberalizing pensions for Spanish- 
American war veterans. And the Ran- 
kin World War veterans’ bill, which 
would cost the Government over $100,- 
000,000, passed the House with a whoop 
and is now before the Senate with a 
favorable report from the Finance Com- 
mittee. Of course, a good many con- 
gressmen and senators supported these 
measures sincerely and honestly. But 
probably a good many of them remem- 
bered that no one ever lost any votes by 
wanting to liberalize war pensions. 

Suddenly but inevitably, in the dis- 
cussion of who will replace James J. 
Davis as Secretary of Labor, the name 
of Grace Abbott is heard everywhere. 
The boom for Miss Abbott, for nine 
years chief of the Children’s Bureau, as 
Secretary of Labor is a sort of mush- 
room growth, sprung up overnight, and 
growing by leaps and bounds. It arose 
spontaneously from labor groups and 
social service organizations and progres- 
sive leaders. Letters by the hundreds, 
urging her appointment as the most emi- 
nently qualified person in the country, 
are pouring into the White House. The 
interesting thing about it is the almost 
complete absence of the argument “let’s 
have a woman in the Cabinet.” The 
women’s groups who are supporting her 
want her appointed not because she is a 
woman, but because she has done such 
magnificent work in her administration 
of the Bureau, and as consulting expert 


on such organizations as the Commission 
for the Protection and Welfare of Chil- 
dren and Young People of the League 
of Nations, the American Child Health 
Association, and the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 

Miss Abbott knows the problems of 
labor and the poor; she also knows im- 
migration, which is one of the most im- 
portant problems in the Department’s 
field, having served as Executive Secre- 
tary of the State Immigration Commis- 
sions of Massachusetts and Illinois. But 
chiefly she is known as the able admin- 
istrator of the Federal Maternity and 
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Infancy Act, its defender against the 
onslaughts of the senators and congress- 
men who knew it was all wrong though 
often they had not read its provisions. 
Here is an outstanding expert, with the 
utter confidence and friendship of or- 
ganized labor, with a background that 
would make her appointment by a Presi- 
dent who likes to surround himself with 
experts a logical thing. Grace Abbott 
is eminently Cabinet timber, if that 
means steadiness, a knowledge of the 
ways of the genus politician, and a rare 


combination of the scientific method 
with warm humanness. 





When you Lhink of them... 


Call 









































them 


It will mean a happier summer 
to keep in touch with children... 
and friends... by telephone 


ry 7 7 


Tuere’s an added note in vacation plea- 
sures when you keep in touch with family 
and friends. You can do it by telephone, 
easily and inexpensively. 


You may be at your summer place, 
with husband, relatives or friends coming 
for week-ends. The telephone is a con- 
venient means for exchanging interesting 
news, or making important arrange- 
ments. Or you may be at home, with 
the children away at camp. A telephone 
call lets you know that they are well 
and happy ...and gives them the chance 
to tell you all the wonderful things 
they are doing. If you wish, the charges 
may be “‘reversed,’’ and added to the 
home telephone bill. 


Friends are only minutes away by tele- 
phone, and though you may not see them 
for the entire summer, you can ‘‘voice 
visit’’ often. 


Station-to-station telephone rates are 
very low. The daytime rate to most 
places 150 miles away is only 8o cents. 
And the rates are even lower during 
the evening and night periods. 
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Courtesy of Crane Co. 


A luxurious modern bathroom with the tub placed flat to the floor 


Bathing in Beauty 


By Jutta W. BINGHAM 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in club- 


house and in home. 


It offers expert information on the complicated prob- 
lems of buying, management, equipment and decoration. 


This article on 


bathrooms is by an expert in clubhouse buying, who wrote recently on 
cleaning schedules and problems 


for many generations, a popu- 
lar slogan of physicians and 

purveyors of cosmetics. A new version 
is “bathing in beauty,” achievable today 
not only in the establishments of million- 
aires, but in less pretentious homes and 
clubhouses, through new esthetic con- 
cepts of bathroom planning. 

Attractiveness in bathrooms is not 
merely to give pleasure to the eye. As 
the “selling power” of the bathroom is 
an important item when renting rooms 
in clubhouses or apartments or in dis- 
posing of a private home, a good-looking 
bathroom is also a wise investment. 

Fortunate indeed are we that we can 
achieve this desired standard of beauty 
with no sacrifice of convenience and efh- 
ciency, and at little if any additional 
cost. It is a matter of wise selection 
among the various types of commodities 
offered for our use. ‘This article out- 
lines some of the ways to secure both 
beautiful and practical bathrooms, sug- 
gesting the range of choice. 

Beginning with floors: whatever the 
material, they must have a waterproof 
foundation. 


“ 7 _ for beauty” has been, 


The old-style wood floors are giving 
way to other types, but are practical if 
well protected with spar varnish or 
other waterproof finish, and the charm 
of wood is unquestioned. 

Cement floors, which may be made 
more attractive with integral color, are 
perhaps the most sternly practical. 
They should always’ be “coved” 
(curved) to walls and around built-in 
fixtures. 

Tile floors have become practically 
standard in homes and rentable apart- 
ments of the better type, and are also 
being used in good clubhouses and hotels. 
Tiles come in every conceivable color, 
and in various surfaces—glazed, semi- 
glazed, and matt (dull) finish. They 
are deservedly popular, easy to clean, 
and have definite “selling value.” They 
should always be laid in mastic or 
waterproof cement to prevent seepage. 

Fabricated waterproof “tiles” of wood 
fibre or asphalt base, impregnated with 
asphalt, rubber or similar compounds, 
are other possibilities, as well as cork 
and patented rubber floorings. ‘These 
also should be laid in mastic cement. 

Linoleum, well known for its delight- 
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ful color and pattern possibilities, makes 
a comfortable bathroom floor. To assure 
the most satisfactory results it must be 
well cemented down over suitable build- 
ers’ paper, with all joints properly but- 
ted and sealed. 

There are also patented plastic com- 
pounds which are spread on the founda- 
tion floor and allowed to harden. Like 
cement, they should be coved to wall 
and fixtures. They are particularly good 
for laying over old floors. 


Decorative Tiles 


S in the case of floors, it is essential 

for good construction and avoid- 
ance of repairs that walls, particularly 
around bathtubs, showers and _ toilets, 
should be fully damp-proof. For this 
purpose tile is a perennial and very prac- 
tical favorite if set or “‘grouted” so as 
to be seepage-proof. The decorative 
possibilities are unsurpassed. In setting 
tiles, ledges should be avoided wherever 
possible. Coved bases and_ bull-nose 
(curved) tops should be used at floor, 
wall joining and ceiling. 

Vitreous glass (rock ingredients fused 
under tremendous heat) is available in 
sheet form and readily installed. Like 
ceramic tiles, these walls are impervious 
to dampness and easily kept clean. The 
most gorgeous effects are possible. A 
guarantee as to toughness and ability to 
withstand extremes of temperature 
should be required for such products. 

For the remainder of the walls, plas- 
ter is inexpensive, practical if protected 
with waterproof paint, and may be deco- 
rated by borders above the tiling or bits 
of individual ornamentation, stenciled, 
free-hand, or appliqué. Such decora- 
tions should always be protected by 
transparent lacquer or spar varnish. 
Enamel paint is also good. “Keene’s ce- 
ment,” known for its specially hard gyp- 
sum finish, may be used to advantage 
around toilet, tub (unless tiled) and 
lavatory to prevent seepage. 


Waterproof Wall Papers 
HEN we have the wall 
Those designed specially for bath- 

room use are delightful and many others 
may be used by waterproofing after they 
are hung. If there is danger that colors 
may run under the waterproof treat- 
ment, they should first be “sealed” with 
a preparation of albumin provided tor 
this purpose. There are also paint-im- 
pregnated papers which stand up well 
under steam conditions. The “wall 
board” group of fabricated wall facings 
is another possibility, especially for re- 
modeling. Such finishes must always be 
waterproofed in some way. 

Again, wall coverings of the oilcloth 
nature are practical and comparatively 
inexpensive, but care in sealing the seams 
is important. 

Ceilings are usually of plaster. Other 


papers. 
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LESSON NUMBER TwO—Last month Miss g 
Arden told you how to cleanse your skin / 
scientifically (Extra copies of this lesson f 
may he had on request.) This month , 
Miss \rden explains the second step in ; 


her famous Treatments — TONING. 


SALLOW skin is a sleepy skin. It indicates that a tired, orlazy circulation is making mischief 
for you—dull eves, muddy color, coarse pores. My Skin Tonic and Special Astringent act 
as delinite stimulants. [he gently bracing effects of Skin Tonic make it desirable for all types of 
skin, while Special Astringent is indispensable for the skin which requires more vigorous treatment. 
After the skin has been completely cleansed, following the directions I gave you last month, 
it is ready for Toning. This may be done by means of a pad of absorbent cotton shaped con- 
veniently for patting and squeezed out in cold water. It is better, however, to use the special 
Patter which | have designed, so that you may secure for yourself at home the same brisk 
effective strokes given in my Salon Treatments by the deft fingers of my trained Assistants. 
Cover the head of the patter with cotton held in place by an elastic band. Moisten this pad 
either with cold water or by direct contact with ice. (The toning and tightening effects are 
greatly increased by chilling.) Next saturate the cotton either with Skin Tonic or Astringent 
and you are ready for a most revivifying experience. Beginning at the base of the throat, work 
upward toward the back of the neck. Pat confidently, with a definite upward stroke. 

Next pat away every suspicion of a jowl . . . pat at the side of the chin to discourage heavi- 
ness... pat the throat to keep it young and firm... pat over the whole surface of the face, 
being sure that your motion is always up, and that you keep away from the tender tissues around 
the eyes. You will feel your face com- 
mence to tingle in less than a minute and 
THE PREPARATIONS REQUIRED 

IN THIS LESSON ARE: 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
For flaccid cheeks and neck. Lifts and strengthens the tissues, 
tightens the skin and restores the contours . $2.25, $4. 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
Tones, firms, and whitens the skin and keeps tissues healthy. 
Jse with and after Cleansing Cream 85c, $2, $3.75, Bo. 
VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL 
A rich penetrating oil used to improve sunken tissues or flabby 
muscles, and to firm the entire face $1, $2.50, $4. 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM 
Greaseless astringent cream contracts open pores, corrects their 
inactivity. Smooth over coarse pores at bedtime. $1, $2.50. 
ARDEN VENETIAN PATTER 


Round and flat, with unique flexibility of handle ae gives 
accurate patting strokes without effort 7 3s. 


if you will continue faithfully for five to 
ten minutes, you will develop a fine fresh 
glow. Do this at least once every day... 

twice if you can manage the time, and 
you will soon have your napping circu- 
lation thoroughly waked up. 

At night when you have awakened 
your face into a state of vivid responsive- 
ness, pat in a little Mlusele Oil. This rich 
penetrating preparation will assist in the 
toning process, and do quite marvelous 
things for your droopy spots... around 
the mouth . . . under the chin . . . under 
the eyes. lf you have any open pores ap- 
ply a little Pore Cream which may be 
mixed with Muscle Oil, with excellent 


etlect. Voning your skin this way is just 


us important as exercising your body, and ELIZ A BETH ARDE 
should be made part of your daily routine. N 


NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 


“ARIS © LONDON © BERLIN © MADRID © ROME 


“HICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © WASHINGTON eo BOSTON oc DETROIT o SAN FRANCISCO 


WHOLLY ALIVE 


Very few people slip out of life all at 
once... most of us died a little yesterday 
— some dear dream, some hope, a bit of 
our courage, some fine firmness in us that 
we thought never could sag; and tomor- 
row, unless we are superbly strong and 
clear, we shall probably die a little more. 

When we are young, hurrying along 
in our eager “teens,” we think we are 
gloriously alive— but surely he is most 
alive who is using every part of himself 
—so, we are not wholly alive until we are 
beyond our first youth, until back of our 
desiresand ourdreams there lies knowledge, 
until many a purple evening, many a gray 
dawn have traced a pattern in our hearts. 

To understand instead of to condemn, 
to realize that losses are only a difficult 
hind of gain, to look into yourself and 
know that no part of you has begun to sag 
—neither your dreams, nor your desires, 
nor your high intent— to love, to laugh, 
to play, to still he able to weep... that 
is to be wholly alive. 

I have seen pale opal women who never 
have lived, I have seen scarred women, 
who have lived too hungrily, I have seen 
great women who, like the eagle, have 
gazed into the sun. 

Life can go hy like a parade, or it can 
come in and sup with you. 


Which is it be... for you? 


BIARRITZ ° CANNES 
© LOS ANGELES co ATLANTIC CITY 


In C Canada Elizabeth Arden’ 8 Venetian Toilet Preparations are obtainable at no increase in pric ec. Canadian W ’holesale 
Distributors: Elizabeth Arden of Canada, Ltd., 207 Queen's Quay, Toronto, Ontario. 
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finishes are enamel, oil paint, or even 
cold water paint, though the latter has 
a tendency to “spot” from dampness. For 
a bathroom without a window to take 
care of steam condensation, the ceiling 
should be slightly “cambered” or curved 
so that moisture which collects will have 
a tendency to run down to the walls in- 
stead of dripping down on the floor. 


Bathtub Standards 


For bathtubs, solid porcelain may be 
used, though a much less expensive and 
practically standard product for tubs is 
enamel iron, sometimes called porcelain 
enamel. In this the iron frame is coated 
with enamel (white or colored), baked 
or fused on. But whatever the material 
of the tub, the style is important on ac- 
count of labor costs in caring for it. 
From this standpoint the ‘‘built-in”’ tub, 
sealed to the floor and to the walls (un- 
less there is easy passage around it) is 
usually the wisest choice. Under no 
avoidable circumstances should a tub 
be set on a base or on legs close to 
but not sealed to a wall or a corner, as 
this presents a difficult and unnecessary 
cleaning problem. Where space permits 
the luxury of a tub in the center of a 
room, one on legs may be selected. The 
sunken tub is expensive because of the 
additional floor depth involved. A tub 
faced to the rim with tile to match the 
wall is attractive and delightful. 

Vitreous china, which is white all 
through, is the standard material for 
toilet bowls, due to its non-absorbent 
properties. Bowls are of two general 
types—syphon jet and wash down. Both 
are good, though the former is undoubt- 
edly the more sanitary. A low-set tank 
permits of greater ease in cleaning and 
repair. Where water pressuré is suffi- 
tient and constant, the tank may be dis- 
carded entirely in favor of an automatic 
flush valve. Modern toilets are careful- 
ly designed to insure thorough cleaning 
through the flushing process. Our 
knowledge of hygiene has proved the un- 
wisdom of providing, for public toilets, 
the type flushed by pressure upon the 
seat. Flushing by means of a foot lever 
is a new and easy method. The silent 
feature of some makes is a desirable as- 
set. 
The old-style varnished wood toilet 
seat and cover are being replaced by 
seats of composition materials, such as 
cellulose or rubber, that are guaranteed 
against being affected by acid, water or 
temperature changes. The hinges should 
be absolutely rust proof, so set as to 
permit the seat to remain open when 
desired. For public toilets there should 
be no lid for the toilet seat. Cabinet- 


dispensed paper protectors for toilet seats 
are a modern hygienic convenience for 
clubhouses and hotels. 

Vitreous china is also the most satis- 
factory material for the wash basin or 
lavatory, though porcelain may also be 











used. The pedestal stvle, set a short 
distance from the wall, is easy to keep 
clean. Lavatories, either rectangular or 
corner-shaped, if built into the wall, 
should have their own backs for 
sanitation. “They may be supported by 
one or two legs, or hung from the wall. 
A type should be selected which in- 
sures ease of cleaning the floor and space 
for the knees when sitting in front of 
the basin. Too small a lavatory is in- 
convenient. 

No modern bathroom is complete 
without a shower of some kind. The 
independent shower compartment or 
stall is as nearly ideal as possible, but 
fixtures in connection with the tub are 
practical and enjoyable. For the for- 
mer, complete one-piece units are avail- 
able, to be “built in” and finished in 
suitable manner. The shower pan or 
receptor may be of tile or iron enamel. 
Under this should be a lead or copper 
pan, well turned up at the corners to 
prevent seepage. 

For all showers, whether stall or tub, 
there are three primary considerations. 
The first is to make it possible to bathe 
without getting the hair wet. Overhead 
fixtures are being superseded by shower- 
heads set into the wall, adjustable so 
that the stream may strike the body at 
any desired angle. 

The second consideration is to avoid 
getting the floor unduly wet. A shower 
fixture used with an ordinary bath tub 
should be placed to “shoot” the length 
of the tub rather than across it. In a 
stall the force of the water should be 
directed from the front toward the back. 
Shower curtains, where used, should 
hang inside the tub or front rim of the 
stall. 

The third consideration is to have the 
valves so placed that they may be 
turned on and off without having to 
reach through the streams of water. 
This is a detail often overlooked. 


The Small Fixtures 


Styles and materials of the small fix- 
tures are important from the standpoint 
of comfort and care. Nickel-plated 
fixtures are still in general use (they 
should always be on a good brass base), 
but there is a decided tendency to re- 
place them with chromium plate, which, 
although somewhat more expensive, is a 
good investment as it neither stains nor 
tarnishes. Faucet handles and escutch- 
eons of porcelain enamel and vitreous 
china are popular substitutes, easily 
cleaned. 

The combination mixer-faucet is more 
convenient than separate ones for cold 
and hot water, and is practically obliga- 
tory for showers. A combination out- 
let under the lip of the basin in place 
of a faucet cuts down the number of 
fixtures, and avoids danger of striking 
the head when bending over. If the 
faucet is so placed that any drip falls 
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directly inte the wastepipe opening, the 
difficulty of removing the stain left by 
rusty water may be eliminated. The 
old-style stopper with chain (entirely 
practical if the chain is kept in place) is 
being superseded by waste outlet con- 
trols, of pop-up or direct-lift type. 


Furnishings 


Standard cabinets, alluring in their 
compartments and conveniences, stools, 
soiled clothes hampers, etc., are available 
to fit all space requirements and purses. 
These may be of wood, metal (enam- 
eled), fibre, rattan or the like. The lat- 
ter should be protected by lacquer 3r 
spar varnish. 

Materials for shower curtains range 
from the heavy white cotton ducks up 
through the colored cotton, rayon and 
silk group, which are treated with rub- 
ber or otherwise to make them water re- 
sisting. The chief trouble with shower 
curtains is their tendency to mildew. 
Most of the higher-priced fabrics, and 
some of the less expensive ones, are 
guaranteed against this defect in ordi- 
nary usage, and such fabrics may prove 
cheaper in the end, due to saving on 
laundry bills, besides usually being more 
attractive. 

Many of these same fabrics, if sun- 
proof, are suitable for window curtains, 
and it is a popular and “tricky” idea to 
have all the curtains of the same color 
and pattern. Otherwise any customary 
curtain material may be used, bearing in 
mind that steam will quickly take out 
all starch in the dressing. Glazed 
chintz will retain its finish if properly 
laundered. There are also specially 
treated fabrics, popular for piazza 
cushions, that are waterproof and have 
a permanent glaze. These are durable 
and delightful. Window shades may 
match the curtains, or be of regular 
shade material, preferably washable. 

Moulded soap dishes, tooth brush, 
toilet paper and tumbler holders, inset 
flush with the wall, are perhaps the 
easiest to care for. They may be of 
tile, porcelain, baked enamel, 
nickel or chromium plate. Towel rods 
and shelves, of which there should be a 
more generous allowance than is usually 
the case, come in the same materials. 

Steel medicine cabinets finished in 
pyroxylin or enamel, with rounded cor- 
ners and adjustable glass shelves, set in- 
to the thickness of the wall, are most 
satisfactory as they are vermin proof and 
do not warp, although wood cabinets, 
finished in enamel baked on, are also 
practical. The mirror should be of 
plate glass, beveled on four sides, and 
very well silvered. 

For public bathrooms in clubhouses or 
hotels, liquid soap dispensers should be 
provided. Elaborate systems attached to 
the walls are supplied free of charge 
by soap dealers, provided that only their 
products are used. Simpler fixtures may 


glass, 
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be purchased which permit the use of 
anv make of liquid soap—often at a 
lower price. Since nickel, even on the 
best brass base, is apt to turn green, 
chromium plated fixtures are more satis- 
factory. 

Toilet sets and individual pieces of 
glass and china in all colors of the rain- 
bow, as well as less breakable ones of 
composition materials, are another easy 
way of introducing color and personal- 
ity into a bathroom. It is merely a mat- 
ter of choice, and one may “go modern” 
at small expense. All of these gay, yet 
useful, toilet accessories help to make the 
bathroom a place where one may truly 
“bathe in beauty.” 


The Perfect Figure 
(Continued from page 23) 


and fatigue. A nice hike should take at 
least two hours and preferably four, and 
its route should include a hill to climb 
up and down. 

Rowing is another form of sym- 
metrical ‘exercise that broadens the 
shoulders, narrows the back, and takes 
the fat off the abdomen. Other kinds 
of exercise, as tennis, while splendid for 
the organs and muscles of the body, 
being lopsided in effort, are not so 
directly creative of a beautiful figure. 

Also, on our vacations, when our 
minds are not cluttered with a mass of 
details about housekeeping and jobs, we 
can very deliberately turn our attention 
to the obtaining of a correct weight. A 
correct weight is an essential to a beau- 
tiful figure for it helps to assure the 
correct proportion upon which beauty 
rests. 

The too thin must rest more and 
avoid all fatigue, both daily and cumu- 
lative. ‘Their swims and hikes must be 
much shorter in duration and distance 
than the activities of the overweight. 
Underweights should sleep ten hours a 
night and nap or rest or swing in a 
hammock from two to four in the after- 
noon, until the weight begins to creep 
upward on the scales. Both gainers and 
reducers should weigh about twice a 
week. A daily variation of about three 
pounds represents the body’s normal 
twenty-four-hour fluctuation; so not 
until the gain or loss is permanently 
more than three pounds can it be con- 
sidered as muscular tissue added or sub- 
tracted from the body. ‘Thin people 
should most scrupulously rest before and 
after their meals, never beginning their 
exercise until a peaceful half hour has 
been allowed the digestive apparatus. 

Thin people must realize that, in 
order to gain, they must eat daily a 
little more than they use up daily. 
They must stretch their stomachs. Un- 
derweights can have strawberries with 
whipped cream, hot toast with creamy 
sweet butter spread on in thick slices 
as if it were cheese, hot waffles with bee 
honey or maple tree maple syrup. But 
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lasting protection 


in the new fitted, softer Kotex 


Kotex deodorizes; Kotex is 
softer, more absorbent, and 
thus adds both daintiness and 
comfort to sanitary protection. 


OU want a feeling of security and 

safety in sanitary protection. But 
you want even more than that, and Kotex 
gives you more. 

First of all, it deodorizes, keeps you 
dainty, fresh, immaculate at times when 
that is doubly important. It is fashioned 
to fit securely. Under the closest fitting 
gown it is inconspicuous — a fact that 
smart women are quick to appreciate. 


Lasting softness 


Kotex stays soft, stays comfortable, after 
hours of wear. It is made of a most un- 
usual substance, known as Cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding. This 
is the very same absorbent used by 85% 
of our great hospitals today. It is not 
cotton, but a cellulose substance which, 
for sanitary purposes, performs the same 
function as the softest cotton—with five 
times the absorbency. 

When you think it over, the fact that 
great hospitals use Kotex is your most 
important assurance that it is best for 
personal use. Hospitals—with their high 


medical standards — are careful to use 
only the best, the most comfort-giving, 
the most hygienic protection for patients. 

And don’t forget that Kotex is dis- 
posable. That alone has changed the 
hygienic habits of women all over the 
world. Once you try it, you, too, will 
change to this newer, smarter sanitary 
method. Kotex Company, Chicago, III. 
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why multiply the delights in store for 
the thin! They rarely appreciate them. 
Only the overweights have appreciated 
them, too well. And, if a_ beautiful 
figure is a strong drawing card, the 
overweights should eschew their luscious 
flesh pots and comfort themselves with 
the proverbial fare of poets, honey dew: 
fruits, vegetables, the minimum two 
glasses of milk, and hikes and swims 
twice as long as are enough for the thin. 

For the creation of a lovely figure, 
what the reducing woman eats is more 
important than what she does not eat, 
for a body that has been reduced with- 
out sufficient vitamins, minerals and 
roughage will be stringy and flabby, too 
easily tired to be subjected to the shap- 
ing by exercise. 

At the end of your vacation get out 
your tape measure once more and take 
again the same two measurements you 
took at the beginning of your vacation. 
If the ratio between the two measure- 
ments represents a gain for the chest 
of one or two inches and a loss for the 
abdomen of two or four inches, you may 
rest well content that your figure is be- 
ing built along the proportion of beauty. 
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Why Not Prohibition? 
(Continued from page 7) 


The Amendment can be repealed by 
the same process that established it. It 
is a long and tortuous process, yet it 
can be accomplished ; a temporary meas- 
ure could be substituted while the 
change was in operation and somehow, 
somewhere, a new experiment could be 
devised. But why experiment? Why 
not stick fast to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment until it is proved or disproved, or 
get a substitute with all the pieces fitted 
together and quit this ridiculous side- 
stepping ? 

Is there a substitute? Certainly no 
authority. with the right to speak has 
yet proposed one, but an_ interesting 
prospect has arisen. Dwight W. Mor- 
row, candidate for Senator from New 
Jersey, recent Ambassador to Mexico 
and Commissioner to London, has an 
idea. All over the country he is pro- 
nounced by some a hero; by others a 
party splitter. He would repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment, then introduce 
another amendment “which will restore 
to the states the power to determine 
their policy toward the liquor traffic and 
vest in the Federal Government power 
to give all possible protection and assist- 
ance to those states that desire complete 
prohibition against invasion from the 
states that do not.” 

Like Miss Tarbell, Mr. Morrow, 
in rather an indeterminable way, would 
go backward, but his plan will please 
few wets and few drys. When he is 
appointed political leader of letting out 
one constitutional amendment and let- 
ting in another, he will have more trou- 
ble than he has yet met. It is difficult 
to imagine a distiller or brewer making 
sufficient additional profit in such a 
scheme to attract him, or any dry find- 
ing helpfulness in a prohibition state 
with bootleggers, spies, and smugglers 
sitting in a row all the way around on 
the frontier. If the United States can- 
not enforce a Federal prohibition amend- 
ment now, how can it be expected to 
protect scattered prohibition states with 
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liquor bases plentifully disposed? What 
will it do when fleets of airplanes carry- 
ing forbidden beverages fly over the 
frontiers and defy the nation? Why not 
clean up all the frontiers instead of a 
tew? How queer are men! 

Many of us see advantages in prohibi- 
tion that we like. We do not drink nor 
associate intimately with people who do. 
We do not serve liquor in our homes 
and we turn down our glasses on other 
tables. We are pleased to pass along 
the street where we see no saloons and 
smell no rancid liquor issuing from the 
swinging doors. There are no tippling 
men who enter our homes and we see 
no drunken men. We do not discuss 
prohibition nor the detestable character 
of the modern social class which finds in 
the violation of the law the chief charm 
of life. Whatever the law, we shall 
live in the same quiet law-abiding, sim- 
ple and civilized way. I, for one, shall 
stand by prohibition as long as it is 
there, and thousands and thousands of 
American men and women will so live 
to the end. 

There are other things about prohibi- 
tion I do not like. It seems out of 
place to regulate drink in the Constitu- 
tion and I do not like laws in the form 
of “Thou shalt not.” Yet, after all, 
the Commandments and most laws are 
drafted in this form, and so I reconcile 
myself to these facts even though I do 
not like them. 


Wet Propaganda 


In the present situation, I, for one, 
am not disturbed by the irritation and 
uncertainty the wet propaganda is 
arousing. It seems in accord with all 
the history of liquor law-making— 
whatever is, is wrong. Nor do I find 
anything upsetting in the fact that some 
of foreign birth, with little or no 
education and no American training, 
may join the half criminal forces en- 
gaged in organized violation of the law. 
What shocks me is the American man 
or woman who defies a law honestly 
made in the regular way by a majority 
of fellow citizens. Drink and drunk- 
enness were not respectable before the 
Eighteenth Amendment was put in the 
Constitution and no change of the law 
can make them so. The ladies joining the 
drinking forces and organized to repeal 
the Eighteenth Amendment can never 
make drink decent nor themselves a 
moral force. The trend of a thousand 
years is in the opposite direction and it 
will continue in that direction. 

I predict that the United States will 
stick to prohibition, but I do not say 
that it may not repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment a few times as it passes 
along its ever-changing way. In the end 
it will return to the law which has 
called forth its hardest fight and aims at 
the highest decency. 
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TRAVEL 
'TIps 


M. “travel tips” as follows: So 

* many people said to me when I start- 
ed for Spain, “Don’t spend much time in 
Madrid. There’s nothing there except 
the Prado and the Palace.” Even then, 
they did not tell me that one of the three 
greatest collections of armor in the world 
is in the Armory of the Palace. Although 
I knew that the Prado was one of the 
finest art galleries in existence, I did not 
imagine beforehand its endless riches in 
Velasquez, Murillé, El Greco and Ribera, 
not to mention the treasures in foreign 
art. 

Then it is from Madrid that the trav- 
eler makes the one, two or three days’ 
trips to the storied old towns of Toledo 
and Segovia, and the dark palace of Philip 
II, the Escorial. The Cathedral in Sego- 
via is lovely, and its old university build- 
ings have unlimited charm and historic in- 
terest. The Cathedral of Toledo, sur- 
rounded as it is by scenes of abject pov- 
erty, is the richest in the world. The 
gold brought back by Columbus gleams 
forth there in crucifixes, candelabra, altar 
screen and pulpit, carefully guarded day 
and night. In Toledo, the ruins of Ro- 
man prisons, bridges and aqueducts, and 
many exquisite bits of Moorish art in 
church and synagogue, unroll before the 
traveler's eyes the scroll of civilizations 
now wholly of the past. ‘Toledo and the 
Escorial are two of the few places in 
Europe where an experienced guide is 
absolutely necessary. 


F D. McM., traveling in Europe, 
* writes: The best “travel tip” to date 
is the Cologne Cathedral illuminated. It 
happens as a rule on Wednesday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, but travelers had best 
check for sure. So much more exquisite 
is the cathedral thus than under any other 
circumstances, I think, that it is worth 
while to arrange to be there on such a 
night. The Rhine trip, up or down, is 
much to be recommended for romance be- 
tween Bonn and Mainz. Field glasses 
add much to this journey. 


HIS “tip” on a motor trip through 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia was 
sent to E. J.: A month’s time will give 
opportunity for driving from Boston up 
along the New England coast, with night 
stops perhaps in Portland, in Brunswick, 
Lincolnville or Calais, Maine; then 
around the Bay of Fundy through New 
Brunswick, stopping at two or three of 
the many towns and cities of the province, 
and through Nova Scotia on to Cape Bre- 
ton, through the Evangeline country and 
perhaps to Yarmouth on the southwest 
coast. There are, on the whole, good 
roads, delightful places to stay, great 
beauty of village and landscape, and at- 
tractive hooked rugs and handwoven fab- 
rics for eye and purse. 


“Going Native” 
(Continued from page 9) 


plined lot, considerably more nimble 
than American children and quite as 
bright. For six months she dwelt in 
her grass house and collected for the 
Museum some one thousand specimens 
of the culture of the Manus, their cos- 
tumes, their beadwork, their baskets— 
also a sheaf of notes that will evolve 
into a book on the water babies of New 
Guinea to match her “Coming of Age 
in Samoa.” 

Dr. Mead “went native’ on the 
Samoan expedition also. The adolescent 
girl was her project there, on a Na- 
tional Research Council fellowship. 

“I chose Samoa to show whether or 
not the problems we associate with ado- 
lescence are universal, whether every- 
where these physical changes have the 
inevitable psychological effects with 
which we are familiar. And I found 
that no such general conclusion may be 
drawn. In the simple, smooth-working, 
graceful pattern of Samoan life no- 
thing occurs like the strain and stress 
we consider natural for a ‘girl in her 
teens.” The Samoan girl is no problem. 
Her attitude toward life is: matrimony 
eventually; meantime, ‘stepping out’; 
and this she does freely, to her heart’s 
content.” 

When Dr. Mead set forth alone on 
this study, she was only a few years 
past her ’teens herself. So much the 
better for the work. To learn from 
the inside about the Samoan girl, she 
became a girl of Samoa for a period of 
nine months. She got herself adopted 
into the family of a “talking chief” ; and 
so became a princess. She went to live 
in her adopted home, slept on the floor, 
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ate raw octopus and raw fish, shared 
the household tasks, learned to make 
bark cloth mats, to dance for visitors. 

It was an easy-going, happy life she 
pictures among these amiable people, 
who divide out the tasks of their com- 
munity so that everyone does some work 
from six years of age up and nobody 
works very hard. But to be a girl in 
Samoa this young American scientist 
had much to learn. There were 
two languages to be memorized and dis- 
tinguished from each other, one for com- 
mon conversation and one to be address- 
ed to chiefs. ‘There was, in addition, 
a whole code of manners: to walk in 
front of a chief, to sit with arms and 
knees just so, to refrain from slapping 
flies in company. 


The Curse of “Paradise” 


Dr. Mead recalled many times when 
she would have given much for a mo- 
ment of the American girl’s leave, even 
in well-bred society, to shoo away a 
bothersome insect—flies and mosquitoes 
being the curse of this paradise. (She 
mentions one occasion in particular. 
Selected to dance at a festival with the 
talking chiefs, she had ready in hand 
the lengths of calico that were to be 
her gifts, according to custom, at the 
close of the figure; and resplendent 
enough she felt in her skirt of finely 
woven mats, her bark-cloth girdle and 
the middy tie the church member in 
Samoa has adopted for a brassiére. But 
alas, the women had anointed her too 
lavishly with the ceremonial, but sticky, 
cocoanut oil. It was this detail that 
turned the festival into a feast for the 
flies and an agony for Dr. Mead. If 
only she could have got the two that 
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buzzed for an hour beneath her chin! 
But to slap a fly in public would 
undermine one’s social position. 

In the little archipelago where she 
came to feel very much at home Dr. 
Mead perceived a well-defined structure 
of society and men and women alike 
engaged in politics. _Woman’s place 
is not merely to attend to the function- 
ing of the household, but also to bear a 
share of the plantation work, to help 
fish and fetch and carry; and if a talk- 
ing chief picks her for his wife, she is 
expected to be as much the orator as he. 
There are women’s clubs from which 
many of more civilized lands might learn 
a great deal, in Dr. Mead’s opinion, of 
dignity and dispatch in the conduct of 
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affairs. Their function is to handle 
such important matters as the collection 
of the princess’s dowry and to manage 
much of the ceremonial and social life 
among the villages. 

The whole time of the woman an- 
thropologist, as exemplified by Dr. 
Mead, is not spent expeditioning to re- 
mote bits of islands and dwelling among 
picture-book folk. Between times, she 
has curator duties, the only woman of 
her rank on the Museum’s scientific 
staff. These duties mean a nine-to-five 
day at the Museum, when she is not on 
leave of absence. Here she has re- 
searches to make, treatises to write and 
exhibits to superintend. Her particular 
responsibilities are the Philippines and 
South Seas Halls, for which she picks 
and chooses, adds something here, takes 
away something there, decides what is 
to be shown and how it is to be arrang- 
ed. At the moment she is engaged in 
“doing over” the Philippines Hall. 

Curator work is housekeeper work, 
she feels, and so particularly the woman 
anthropologist’s sphere. In the field, 
too, she believes the woman anthropolo- 
gist may find herself no less at home. 
On most kinds of scientific expeditions, 
she pointed out, a woman is handicap- 
ped. Her strength is less than the 
man’s, as a rule, and her sex is no par- 
ticular advantage if, for example, the 
object is to collect bugs. But if the 
study matter is humankind, she holds, 
on the other hand, the lead reins 
wherever women and children are under 
investigation. The striking beauty about 
her profession at present from the wom- 
an’s point of view, Dr. Mead added, is 
that it offers plenty of room. Women 
scientists of any kind are scarce, and of 
anthropologists there are not even 
enough to fill those jobs that beckon to 
women especially. 


I Rebel 


(Continued from page 17) 


friendships and of family affections. 

We appropriated our mother’s slogan 
of the single standard of morality, and 
interpreted it to mean a single standard 
of immorality. We caught up their cry 
of “Down with Puritanism,’ and 
changed it to: “On with Impuritanism!” 
We deleted the word Hurrah from our 
vocabularies and substituted Blah. 

We thought women’s clubs were 
frumpy. We shrugged at the nonsense 
of social service. We were patronizing 
toward every one not avowedly Left 
Wing. We referred to religion as 
“soothing syrup.” We thought family 
life stuffy. Happy endings in matri- 
mony or literature were simply too ab- 
surd. We were wonderfully untram- 
meled in our reading—so long as the 
reading consisted only of the latest septic 
autopsy called realism. 

Then we grew older. We married 
and portaged along with us all our 
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glorious new freedoms. Strange how 
these new freedoms were beginning to 
chafe. But we dared not complain. 

We had to read the same old sodden 
books of despair. We had to smirk at 
every man’s religion. We had to sub- 
scribe to the old creed that husbands 
and wives inevitably hated each other. 
We had to go on drinking dubious cock- 
tails, gambling fiercely at bridge till 
dawn, knowing smart people, talking 
smart talk, and thinking smart thoughts. 
We had to wax eloquent over the vice- 
of-the-month—to tear down two bricks 
where any one else laid one. 


The Rebels On Strike 


Until, at last, a few of us struck. A 
few of us who wished to exchange our 
flaming youth for the banked fires of 
maturity. 

Walter Lippmann in his “Preface to 
Morals” remarks: 

‘‘What most distinguishes the genera- 
tion who have approached maturity since 
the débacle of idealism at the end of the 
war is not their rebellion against the re- 
ligion and moral code of their parents, 
but their disillusionment with their own 
rebellion.” 

I am vastly disillusioned with my own 
rebellion. I find my new freedom des- 
perately confining. So I shall become a 
rebel once more—unconventional, radi- 
cal, iconoclastic. I shall rebel against 
rebellion. 

My first heresy will be about the 
home. I am tired of pretending that all 
husbands and wives live in a state of 
armed neutrality. I shall be honest with 
myself, even though I descend to sicken- 
ing depths of sentimentality. I may 
even go so far as to proclaim that there 
was only one perfect mate in the whole 
world for me—and that I married him. 
As for children, there is no prognosticat- 
ing the lengths to which I may go in 
declaring that homes are particularly de- 
lightful places to be brought up in, that 
parental love is deliciously kind and 
shielding and unquestioning. ‘That a 
child is not always a biological accident, 
but may be the deeply-to-be-desired cli- 
max of a happy marriage. 

Drunk with my freedom from free- 
dom, I shall boldly declare that realism 
is life. And that life is not entirely a 
mosaic of perversion, insanity, incest 
and open sewers. That life, and hence 
realism, is as much the primrose as the 
manure, and that I have always enter- 
tained a faint and inexplicable prefer- 
ence for primroses to manure. ‘That so 
long as I can know that there is an 
upreaching in humanity, that there are 
new babies to be bravely borne, old men 
to die serenely, and young men to live 
gallantly; so long as there are sunrises 
and snow-capped -peaks and little towns 
with smoke curling out of chimneys; so 
long as there are great cities with great- 
er churches and kneeling multitudes—so 
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long as there are all these things, I shall 
choose my own pattern for the thing 
called realism. 

Of course I shall be lonely. Icon- 
oclasts are. 

I am going to believe in the things 
I want to believe in, and do the things 
I want to do. I am going to dare to 
say: “So sorry, but playing for high 
stakes gives me nervous indigestion. I’d 
rather not!’ Or: “I’ve sworn off 
bridge. It enrages my husband and 
bores me. Besides, I have a new book to 
read. No, not “The Well of Loneli- 
ness. ‘Sense and Sensibility.’ ” 

Traitor! 

I shall be able to say: “No cocktails, 
thanks. I don’t like them and, besides, 
I doubt your bootlegger.” 

When the pack turns on me I shall 
still have the courage to suggest blandly 
that prohibition has advantages even for 
the upper classes. If I am not torn limb 
from limb by that time I may throw 
in an airy reference to the fact that I 
like solitude, and long walks, and dogs 
and children, and whole evenings with 
not a thing to do but rustle pages and 
move farther back when the fire gets 
too hot. 

I shall calmly declare that I love my 
home, in spite of the fact that it is sup- 
posed to dwarf my __ individuality. 
That I sing pzwans of joy over the fact 
that I may depend upon my husband 
for money instead of earning it myself. 


Who knows—in an orgy of radicalism I | 


may announce that I think spankings are | 


good for children! 


An Avowal of Religion 


My Declaration of Dependence will | 


include a serene avowal of a religion. 
I won’t have to smile scorntully (but a 
shade enviously) at misguided adherents 
of outworn faiths. I won’t have to 
shake, like a dog with a rat, those sweep- 
ing phrases about wish-fulfilment and 
atavistic emotionalism. I shall/ admit 
that there is a possibility that somnething 
bigger than myself may exist; gnd with 
that assumption, go on to clasp, with 
brazen assurance, an outworn faith to 
my misguided breast. I shall calmly 
admit that I am afraid. That there are 
times when I wake up in the middle of 
the night, to contemplate illness or sep- 
aration or death, and feel like a small 
and lonely soul shivering on a vast hill- 
top with all the winds of eternity blow- 
ing about me. And then, like a fright- 
ened child, I run toward God. Yes, I 
shall admit it. 

Ostracism will be sweet, martyrdom 
its own reward. For I shall have re- 
belled against rebellion; and I shall be 
free of this new freedom! 





If you read Miss Tarbell’s article 
last month, “If Not Prohibition, 
What?”—or even if you didn’t—read 
Mrs. Catt’s answer on page 5. 
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With Our Readers 


Out of many letters commenting on Miss 
Tarbell’s article against Prohibition, we can 
publish only a few, reserving others for later 
numbers. The letters are largely against 
Miss Tarbell’s point of view. 


ISS TARBELL’S reply to your “If Not 
£ Prohibition—What?” is pathetic. You 
stacked the cards by the form of your ques- 
tion. The wets prefer to talk about the 
shortcomings of prohibition, not about the 
alternative. From Miss Tarbell’s opening 
sentence, conveying the impression that her 
opposition is a “reluctant conclusion” instead 
of being in line with her writings for years, 
to the concluding sentence pleading the 
“power of choice,’ Miss Tarbell shows the 
disadvantage under which she labors in try- 
ing to answer your question. ‘The greater 
part of her article meiely ignores it and dis- 
cusses how prohibition causes people to drink. 





The usual wet analysis of the drinking habits 
of America would lead one to believe that 
outside of America no one drinks and before 
prohibition no American drank. 

She is living in the past—those “groups 
small enough and watchful enough” to pro- 
tect themselves. In the motor age, small 
groups are at the mercy of the including 
group. 

Had Miss Tarbell been an active dry in 
local option days she would remember the 
old argument we faced everywhere—‘Why 
vote your town dry, with the next one wet? 
Keep yours wet, you might as well.” The 
plain truth is, the wets want us to turn back 
from the extremely difficult task of Federal 
prohibition to the impossible one of local pro- 
hibition. They want us to furnish them with 
the argument in every town and county— 
“Uncle Sam couldn’t do it, why should you 


try?” 
I await with great anticipation Mrs. Catt’s 
article. B. B. 


State College, Penna. 
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DA TARBELL set forth the subject of 

Prohibition as I have never seen it 
equalled. To quote Mark Twain, “Them’s 
my sentiments,”’ exactly and I never could 
have stated the matter so clearly. I want 
that article to keep. c. B. 

New York, N. Y. 


N the last issue of the Woman’s Journal, 

Miss Ida Tarbell, in her article, said: 
“I believe the principle of prohibition is 
immoral—it denies a man’s freedom to choose 
in a matter which is his own business.” 

I am asking you kindly to request her to 
let us know if she also believes the principle 
of prohibition as affecting narcotic drugs is 
immoral as it denies a man’s freedom to 
choose in a matter which is ‘his own business. 

Many things are prohibited by law that 
many an individual claims is his own busi- 
ness, 

I am delighted you illustrated her article 
as you did. 
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$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 








THE BIONEER 
— BOSTON — 


NEW residence for 

isa the het oat 

vantages o e finest club. 

THE Rooms for Transient and 


CONVENIENT {nd "without bath. Tele- 
CENTER ones. 


Dining Room and Coffee 
Shop for Men and Women. 


Accessible to Shops, Churches, Theatres, 
Trains and Bus Lines 


410 Stuart Street 


(One minute from Back Bay Station) 
Kenmore 7940 

















Scarsdale 


VILLAGE OF HOMES 
NASH 


and 
BOGART 
Realtors 


Let Us Find That IDEAL HOME for You! 
UR eighteen years’ experience in this lovely 
community, coup'ed with a woman's under- 

standing of home and its important requirements, 

are at your service. 
Miss Elizabeth Nash 
Mrs. Elizabeth Locke Bogart 
24 East Parkway . Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Telephone: 930 




















SCHOOL OF 


HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
FroricutTureE, LANnpscare DesiGn, 
Fruir Growinc, Pouttry, ETC. 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 16th. 
Excellent positions open to graduates 
Short Summer Course, August Ist to 29th. 














Address, The Directcr, Box AG, Ambler, Pa. 


When writing to the above 


Surely you will receive many letters ex- 
posing the flimsiness of her argument—it is 
astonishingly flimsy. E. D. §$. 

Los Gatos, Calif. 


A social worker says “speakeasies” are not 
new. 


HE “speakeasy” is not a child of Pro- 

hibition. Years before the Eighteenth 
Amendment in a city of over 100,000 where 
I was living and working, there were 100 
licensed saloons, but there were 172 places 
that paid the United States tax. The law 
only allowed one saloon to each 1,000 inhabi- 
tants but 72 “speakeasies” were doing suffi- 
cient business to seek the protection of the 
United States tax payment. 

The state of Massachusetts had a law for- 
bidding sale to minors, but never one for- 
bidding a child to enter the saloon. Most 
ot the saloons ‘had a back door, or “Family 
Entrance” as it was called in Boston. Here 
women and men were most welcome and chil- 
dren allowed. I was doing social work in 
a beautiful Massachusetts city. We were 
told there were no brothels. The Chief of 
Police told me that the back rooms of the 
saloons were “eminently respectable places 
where a woman could go with her husband 
for a drink.” In the course of my work for 
girls it became necessary for me to visit 
some of these “eminently respectable” back 
rooms. In the afternoon men and women 
were sitting around drinking, but in the eve- 
ning these same places were the very open- 
ings to the Bottomless Pit. Vileness unspeak- 
able, unchecked and unafraid. Men and 
women drunk. Women openly soliciting 
men. One young woman told me that the 
“Houses” in town divided up the back rooms 
among them as soliciting grounds. 

Such was the old saloon, and such will be 
any place, call it what you will, where 
liquor is sold and drunk, Truly, “If Not 
Prohibition, What?” S. i. W. Hf. 

Harvard, Mass. 


We asked a college girl for an opinion on 
the college girl article. Here it is: 


WAS much interested in the article about 

“The College Girl of 1930” in your mag- 
azine. And I thoroughly agree with Miss 
Eaton’s observations and conclusions as to the 
present day campus. Of course, in any group, 
and particularly in a group of two thousand, 
as is ours, it becomes extremely difficult to 
generalize. We still have the “collegiates,” 
the tom-boy type or those that “go out” for 
everything, who are mentioned in the article 
as typical of coliege life twenty years ago. 
But I think, as Miss Eaton says, that they 
are more or less swallowed up in a larger 
body—one which is certainly not more intel- 
lectual but perhaps more self-interested today. 
Personally, I doubt if the “real respect and 
desire for learning” is as recent a factor in 
college life as Miss Eaton would have it 
appear. After all, that point is a consider- 
able factor in the entry of any one into an 
institution of learning, in the time of the 
Greeks, in the late nineteenth century, or in 
1930. 

It is, of course, very hard to sum up any 
college in a few words, much less seven of 
them, with a comparison of their former 
selves. My acquaintance with colleges as 
they were in 1900 is slight to a degree, but 
I should say that Miss Eaton has given a 
good, if necessarily brief, and thus somewhat 
superficial, generalization of the modern col- 
lege girl. 

Thank you very much for the magazine. 
I was much interested in it. 

PENELOPE D,. CRANE, 30 
Ex-President of Student Government 
Smith College. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ye before has it been our 
privilege to dingbat on the crest 
of a hillside blossoming with moun- 
tain laurel. *#** Rose pink, pale 
pink, white and pink, exquisitely pre- 
cise. #** With the happy knowledge 
that not very far away wild azalea, 
if anything an even more satisfying 
pink, is still a fragrant glory. #*%* 
And with the envious reflection that a 
month after our vacation has become 
a memory, the third act of the pan- 
orama—wild rhododendron—will be a 
magical display along the banks of 
the river far below our hillside. #** 
Well, we shall be looking at proofs, 
and cuts, and budgets, and Al Smith's 
noisy skyscraper then. #%#* And try- 
ing to remember why we went away 
so early. Speaking of that river, 
we regret to state that the admirable 
paths which trot back and forth along 
and across it have a capricious malice. 
4% When we set out with an adven- 
turous young person who wished to 
“see a river begin,” they betrayed and 
beguiled us, shooting off strangely and 
skipping the outstanding “sights.” 
%ee At that, we vastly prefer them 
to Broadway. ele Another bit of out- 
door jest (at our expense) was the 
joke a catbird played on our city 
ignorance *%%* pretending he was 
several different kinds of a songster 
while we tried to locate the music. 
%% And all the time our bird book 
was ready to impart the needed infor- 
mation that the catbird is kin to the 
mocking bird. #** But we are con- 
vinced that the most humorous thing 
in outdoor creation is the rear of a 
baby cotton-tail rabbit in flight. #+* 
If there is a good reason for the cot- 
ton-tail, aside from thoughts of enter- 
tainment on the part of the Creator, 
we don’t know it #** and don’t want 
to. (Informed persons please note.) 
%%% We are not a phenomenal suc- 
cess at bird study, though we like it. 
The creatures never stay still 
long enough for us to note all their 
points. *##%* We did very well on 
orioles, though, and cedar waxwings 
(we identified several quite different 
birds under that heading), and we're 
simply splendid on robins. #%** Cer- 
tainly we are a better naturalist than 
the little boy whom the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript tells about. *##%* He 
came home from school with a new 
book under his arm, #%** “It’s a prize, 
mother,” he said. #* “A prize? 
What for, dear?” *#%% “For natural 
history. Teacher asked me how many 
legs an ostrich had and I said three.” 
*%% “But an ostrich has only two 
legs.” “%% “I know that now, mother, 
but the rest of the class said four, so 
I was nearest.” *##* It was a real 
bird-lover and a_ kind-hearted man 
who ordered a freight car left on a 
siding until a robin finished the job 
of hatching her eggs therein. *#** 
And now that the fishing season is on, 
we must tell vou (even if maybe it is 
a repeat) about the little Scotch boy 
who, coming home one Sunday after- 
noon with a string of trout, was sud- 
denly confronted by the minister. 
The boy rose to the occasion. 
“Minister,” he exclaimed, “d’ye see 
what thae troots got for nabbin’ worms 
on a Sunday?” ##* P. S.—Yes, we 
do too know that the ole tariff passed; 
we are only trying to be pleasant. 
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